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Documents acquired by ERIC incluie many informal unpublish24 
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* of the microfiche and hardcopy reprojuctions ERIZ makes available 

* via the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). EDRS is not’* 

* resp¥isible for the quality of the original document. Reproductions 
* supplied by EDRS are the hest that canbe made from the original. 
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The Annual Reports of the State Advisory Councils on Vocational 
- Education have always provided the National Advisory Council on Vgcational 
‘ Education with the critical input of specific evaluations and recommendations 
which reflect the strengths, weaknesses and general status of vocational 
education throughout the Nation. ; 


The 1974 Annual Reports of the ste hie ees have 
had an added significance in that the National Advisory Council was able 
to study -the findings of each state in terms of shaping the upcoming 
ia and in evaluating the impact of the controversial GAO Report 
of 1974. , | 


A broad picture of the needs and concerns of the states’ are 
presented in the Overview to this report. Following the Overview are 
\ summaries of each state Report. . These summaries are intended to be 
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\ objective and in no way reflect any added information or staff opinion. 
a The National Advisory Council studies the Annual SACVE Reports 
aS part of its mandated responsibility to be aware of the condition of 
‘ vocational education across the country. Because the needs of each state 
are of crucial importance in the development of the legislation which 
effects us all, this report was submitted as part of the National Advisory 
Council's testimony before the House and Senate Subcommittees on Education. 
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STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ANNUAL REPORTS 
. © t= - 
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| OVERVIEW a 


The 1974 GAO Report, “What is the Role of Federal Assistance in Voca- 


; tional Education?" focused of a variety of critical issues facing j , 


American vocational education through in-depth studies of seven states — 
(Ohio, California, Kentucky, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washing- 
ton). Because there has been no state-by-state breakdown of the applica- 
bility of the Report's findings, its national relevance has been the sub- 
ject of frequent controversy. | 


1 
The National Advisory Council on Vocational Euueatten annually compiles 


the reports submitted by each State Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 


~_ 


cation into a ‘meaningful Sone of ‘needs and recommendations in vo- 


cational education for sravehietal to the U.S, Commissioner of Education. 


using the spectrum of crucial issues as presented by each State, we can 
Athen conceptual ze a mére detailed national overview in relation to the 


: genera} criticism brought out in the GAO. Report. 


The individual State fuimisvtes provide synopses of. the status of yoca- * 
tional education as evaluated by each State Advisory Council. ments 
criticisms and commendations vary from stata to state, the SACVE. evalua- 
tions fdcus on several broad problematic areas. The betaine listed be- 
low correspond directly to those outlined in the GAO asare: Yet this . 
state-by-state assessment provides an additional and more detailed per- 


spective of the critical problems and how they are being approached. 
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The funding issue is of concern to all States and problem*areas are 


“diverse. Generally, State and local funding exceeds the level of ' 


Federal funding. Ks as many state. point out, increases at the State 


*¢ and Jocal levels are directly attributable to increases at the Federal 


eve e Adv sory ouncils ‘asse ~the allocation of funds as 
level. Many” Stite Advi C 1 ss he all igt f ds 


the’ barometer for measuring the extent to which the ‘State Plan is viable. 
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For see New Hampshire, specifically relates the weakriesses and fail- 


; 7S 
The need for funding accountability has been established by several states. 
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ings of the State Plat to a jack of planning and implementation funds. 

Pennsylvania attributes problems experienced by local districts in ob- 
taining funds to a communications breakdown between State and local » 

Tevels. 


a “ / 


Louisiana requests that a cost breakdown by objectives be included in the 


State Plan. Maryland recommends that the allocation of funds be reviewed : 


to,mae sure they reflect State Plan priorities. Similarly, Indiana has 
suggested that a formula for the distribution of funds be based on mea- 


{ é 
surable productivity. se ( ; 


‘ 


‘The need for more funds to ensure better plaqning, pnogramming, and de- 


livery of services is universal. Although the SACVE's are capable of 
: 7 W—"e 


identifying weaknesses in. statewide vocational education, additional monies 
, Must ke supplemented at'all levels in order to implement recommendations’. 


Criticisms in this area are directed, not only to Federal level funding, 
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a * . . 
but also to state legislatures and to local education agencies for. re- 


views and restructuring of funding procedures, to ensure a statewide 


program of vocational education which reflects the needs of the popula- 


tion. 


| DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED: 


Set-aside funds were legislated with the intent of. ensuring the estat 
lishment of. programs to serve these special needs groups in every State. 
While several states have ‘noted an increase ienroliments and program 
availabiltty, the Over-all picture is that the disadvantaged and handi- 


capped are not adequately, being served. 


- 


Shortcomings in this area are identified at many levels. an many states 


unmatched Federal funds are the sole source of thése programs. Massachu- ° 


setts has specifically called for a mandatory use of set- piles: -and 


_the need for increased funding. An inapility to identify the popula- . 


tions and assess —— needs has been noticed. Existing programs big 


flect a tack of priority, as well as other weaknesses. Delaware, fy 


5 example, urges the establishing of a State Plan for the Handicapped as 


a priority in itself. “Delaware also recognizes a eeabten common to 
many states: the need for an ‘operational definition to identify the 
disadvantaged population before their needs can be served. No informa- 
tion describing program needs for the disadvantaged and ae 


1s ately in California. . 2 ! 
. } 


cg ; T.. "  « 
To increase and Strengthen relevance of these programs, Pennsylvania 


has ak salad that the handicapped and aaah aaa be used as re- 
source real ian: in wetting up programs men presently do not pro- 
vide an atmosphere for real work. Missourt points out. the need for 


individuatized Braves and more prescriptive, teaching. 
- ‘ 
In several states, a dichotomy exists between services provided for. 


disadvantaged and rane capped populations with preyress being slower 
‘for the handteapoed, Nevada, New York, -and Texas all point out great- 
er deficiencies in programs and services provided to the handicapped. 

= e a. oe P 
The picture is not totally bleak, HOWEVER. Several states report en- 
couraging enrollments and results. {daho, for example, reports that . 
worthwhile programs are implemented and sanget groups are identified. 


Kansas thaintains job placement and specialized programs for the handi - 


capped. 


_ STATE PLAN: , ‘ | 
Criticism of the State Plan is extensive. The Plan as a viable instru- * 


m ment for setting forth goals and objectives which meet the needs of 


the people served is very much in question. 


e 


At the forefront of these concerns is the conviction that the State 


Plan should be a planning tool, rather than a compliance document. 
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Louisiana goes even further in suggest tng that the Plan should be a 
toe ne P, ! 


document for delivering and a bca a system thrqughout the State. 


Delaware supplements this with a concept of the State Plan as a edn: 


trace for sefvices, and not a comp |fance | 


~ Lack of information, er demographic distribution of students, man- 


power needs, and job opportunities, js identified as a major hindrance*” 


/ in developing a meaningful Plan, Many statés are distressed over the 
lack of guidelines and procedures for implementing goals and priori- 


ties and, .in many instances, the lack of Statewide priorities at all. 


Virginia particularly points out the gap bewteen the formulation of 
goals and their ‘acini in the clasainenis. Various’ recommenda- 
tions have been submitted to solve this nabs ee Kansas is develop- 

ing 5 daianaiian tise taeeiien system for its State Plan. Kentucky \ 
has established a five-year plan. Massachusetts has instituted an ap- 
proach to comprehensive planning through regional meetings, in an at- 


tempt to reconcile the lack of a planning ap oher: 


The absence of needs assessment as an integral part of the State Pian 


wis a violation of the statute, and is of concern to several states. The 


. Connecticut Council submitted a resolution with its critical approval of 


the Plan calling for the U.$. Commissioner. of Education not to oe 


' the State Plan because it was in violation of the law in several ardae: 


The plan was, nevertheless, approved. Minnesota also pointed out the ~ 
failure of the State Plangto Tnporpanate, needs assessment ‘and, there- 


wa 


fore, not be in fulfillment of the law: 7 . . 


‘ 


The SACVE's have expressed the need for revision of Office of Educa- 
tion guidelines for State Plans and the need for enforcement of the 


law at the national level to ensure that State Plans become what they 


were legislated to do:’. to establish goals and priorities reflective 


of- the needs of the peenie and the manpower requirements of the State. 
ss 


_ Implicit to this mandate is the efficient implementation of a workable 


Plan. 


DATA: 


The need for a comprehensive data system is addressed by all states. 


’ The deficient areas of manpower information, a follow-up system, and 


general wvailability of ‘current data, must all be increased and inte- 
g a 


grated for effective planning and implementation of programs. yr 


Some states: are trying to work out, these prob lems through the develop-- 
ment of "statewide management information systems. Sonie states are \ 
receiving supplemental data from the State Department of Employment, 

SeRUPEY This is helpful, but it is not by means a ae iyetgn: to 


the Anformation gap caused by the data problems. 


Across the board, the data problem is crucial to the future of effective 
vocational education. Local manpower needs, employment prospects, and 
aoneenetan of Bépartment’ of Labor Codes into Office of Education: Codes 
are necessary to provide sk al tools for Starintiie Sa inivieurcs 


aa 
of programs. 


RESOURCE UTILIZATION: f 
The effective utipization of existing facilities is‘ recognized by 


many states as essential to sound planning of vocational education 


programs. Proper management of these resourc , eliminates waste, 


program duplication, and overlap. ; f 
Several states have recommended means by which to ensure this type 
of management. Connecticut recommends a public hearing and resource 
study“be required for each newly proposed facility, Minnesota has 
recommended that the State Plan include a description of rasnuree 
allocation. Louisiana recognizes the need to establish ’a contin- 


i 


uing system to determine facility ut?lization. 


. 


Effective programming is basic to efficient use of resources. Recom- 

i ae . 
mendations include an increased use of summer programs, flexible sched- 
uling, night occupational training, mobile units, and utilization of 


facilities of parochial and proprietary schools. 


The consensus among the states is that a comprehensive effort must be 
made for coordination ta guard against unjustified new: programs and 
A ‘ 4 = . 

facilities. Many states énvision-close cooperation with CETA Boards 


as a. means by which to incorporate manpower and vocational educatsion 


efforts for maximum utilization of combined resouces. 
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ment assistance for. students , Frequently, a secondary student will, 


‘ 


ge es ‘student placement /  @ 


' emerging sitoinant CPEURGA NITES: 
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RELATING TRAINING TO MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND EMPLOYMENT: 
ee igs ee oe teed et a ee ee ee ee eee 


,’ Placement services are. needed as an. integral’part of all vocational 


schools. Presently, secondary schools provide little, if any, place- 


oe 


be placed in a job asa result of an ‘individual instructor, or on the 


job contact made through connuraktve education experience. postsecon- 


_ dary, schools, however, offer much more férmalized placement. services 


since many postsecondary schools see their primary obligation to be : 


An Increased effort is ater ‘* establish more formal liafsons be- 2 


twee vocational education and business and industry. New York, for 


example, has created ‘positions for: six tndustry-education coordinators. 


“Missouri has eiceaeaceel that a position. be created for an individual 


to: promote new industry and establish new programs based on these 


; -w a hy 
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While states are identifying a need to coordinate vocational education 


with the, training needs of business and industry, the data problem ° 


: precludes an immediate solution. + paleeting labor's feeds through planned 


curricula and. progranming based upon employment opportwnity can only 


be accomplished. with adequate input from comprehensive data. systems. 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE: 
The need for a reorientation of guidance and counseling personnel has’ 


generally been recagnized. States acknowledge that a primary area for 
13 
 @ 


} a 
concentration As in eee programs and criteria for ld 
at the collages and’ universities which train guidance ha” Jet 
those already out in the field, many states have conducted in-service 

workshops and perenne in an attempt to upgrade the vocational know- 


ledge of these professionals. ‘ 


Other concepts have been SRC OuBe Re for reorienting guidance counselors 
to the world of work. Area career sitdance centers have been, established 
in eel hag Florida has ingredicee the "occupational specialist” pro- 
gram, whereby: an individual of age 20 years or older, having been gain 
fully employed fon, at least 24 months, and capable of relating ‘to young 
iia de used in a counseling capacity. 


“" ¢ 
oe the Balerthi the states are address ing this great need to infuse 


the traditionally academical ly- oriented guidance profession. with a fa- 
miliarity with vocational education, and a capability to introduce stu- 
dents to those career goals so often overlooked in favor of academic 


ir 


jeriorities. 

| - 
ARTICULATION AND COORDINATION: 
Emphasis has been placed in two general areas: articulation between 
postsecondary and secondary, and coordination among woanelas. Improved 
articulation will, facilitate planning and aid in the efforts to el#minate 
program dinticatton, Articulation will also enable long-range planning 


to best serve the needs of communities. 
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& ee 
Cuordination is REEEee between manpower and education. agencies, ‘as - 
_ well as\those agencies involved in financing and administering voca-4 
| tional ROUSE FR. The conservation of resources for efficient alate 
ning is dependent upon, a cooperative effort. to. assimilate the Com 
mon Giant of vocational education and related agencies, such as CETA 
Boards and. 1202 Commissiuns. Several states have dustenatadss State 
Coordinating Commission to oversee these efforts. 

q 
LOCAL ADVISORY GROUPS: | 
Local advisory groups of experienced trade people from various sectors 
of. the manpower gamma ey have been effectivaly organized. These 
2 sraupas which are involved in curriculum alot review in area 


vocational school8, provide Important input regarding the needs. sof 


industry, ieniee. ate sails standards within the community. 


Local advisory groups have, been evaluated as generally successful, / 
with potential for having even more value in vocational aditation 
planning and program development. In order to facilitate the more 
effective operation of oo groups, several state councils (for ax 
ample, New York and Pennsylvania) have established dialogue with them 
through organized conferences. Some states have recommended the devel- 
opment of a mare and other instructive guidelines ‘so that local ad-. 
visory groups can develop their potential as integral parts of voca- 


tional. education more fully. 
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‘areas of potential employment opportunity are deficient in. program de- 


PROGRAM: 


. A consensus that flexible programming wil] provide more services and 


4 


training opportunities ds prevelant among the states. An open-entry- 


opensexit pojicy, especially at the postsecondary, level, has been fre- 


quetitly: suggested. 


by F 
Recommendations for progrdm reevaluation Fouia on several areas. Cur- 
ricula need to be broadened and improved, Efforts are underway to in- ‘x 
tegrate vocational education and ‘academic education. Goergia, for | 
example, on urged that students be required to take at least oie 

Carnegie unit of vocational education prior to ggaduation. Standardi- 
zation of programs and courses is “of concern, so that students might 

have the flexibility of transferring credits from postsecondary schools. 


to all institutions of higher learning. * 


’ 


Many statis have conducted studies to ascertain the relative value of 


programs, what populations specific programs are Ronin and’ what “4 
velopment. As the data from these studies are incorporated into voca- . i 
tional education planning, programs reflect a greater ability to’ serve 

\ 
community and student needs. | , 


April 4, 1975 
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ALABAMA 


The Council noted that the evaluation of the. State Plan’ $ goate and ob- 
jectives is dependent upon thé availability of current demographic’ information 
about students and current manpower demand and supply information. This type 
of data. is not readily available.. There has been some degree of. improvement 
in manpower demand and supply information but there is little evidence to 
ascertain its significance’ in establishing ante at either the state or local 
level. ., Student population and a ecl are the primary 
bases for vocational education objectives. 


= 


‘This year's Council ‘recommendations included the following: 


‘The State Board of Education should establish’a procedure for funding, new 


instructional programs in the technical colleges and institutes separate 


and apart from the current funding allocation formula for the maintenance 


and operation of existing instructional programs. 


Thes State Legislature should provide capital oe ne funds to 
local boards of education for renovating aiid equipping idle school 
‘facilities not currently being used for vocational education purposes. 


The State Legislature should provide the State Board of Education with ° 
a special appropriation for funding workshops in vocational counseling 
for employed school guidance counselors. 


All local boards of education should assume the responsibility for 
establishing adult vocational education programs to nals retrain. and 
upgrade the state's work force. 


Local boards of education should assign at least one professional person 
to full-time duty as a vocational counseling and placement coordinator. 


In regard to the extent to which education institutions assisted in - 
job placement for graduates, the Council observed that 


students returning questionnaires receive their first job‘through school 
> placement activities. A survey of high schools in 1973 revealed that of 

the 65% returning questionnaires, only 16% were conducting any type 

job placement services for recent graduates." 
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. surveys usually indicate that approximately 12% of the vocational 


ALASKA 
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Believing it was, necessary to search for the common elements of 
anreffective guidance and counseling program, and to implement changes 
that wil] better assist students in making valid educational and occu- 
pational choices, the fps State Advisory Council completed an exten- * 
3 oSive study of guidance afd counseling programs in selected secondary 
schools. The ‘study was an empirical investigation of attitudes and ex- 
pectations of parents, students, and teachers concerning guidance and 
counseling activities. Individual questionnaires were developed for ( 
each respondent group, and distributed with Seanpeds : self-addressed re 
turn envelopes. - ; 
The data collected in the study show that both. Hoisenis and parents “" 
are dissatisfied with the guidance and counseling programs available .in 
oi the selected schools. While urban youth tend to have a more positive 
attitude toward the counseling programs, both parents and students believe 
the programs lack sufficient: career and vocational guidance components. 


Parents’ responses indicate a belief that{ Toca community resources 
are not adequately utilized in the guidance an counseling Programs, The 
Council recommends that communi ty resources useful in the career and. voca~ 
tional decision-making process should be made an integral part of the 

* schools' instructional and guidance program. The Council also believes ° 
that, since a high percentage of the students, are employed part-time, ef- 
forts should be,made to integrate this work experiénce into the students' 
_ hign school activities. ; 


_ The study revealed that disadvantaged youth have cians Tower 
level aspirations than youth not so classified. The Counci'l belieyes 
wm that this factor must be taken inta consideration in. the development of * 
C guidance programs for these youth. ; é 
Among the Council's cisceniiieiidatctons for the improvenent of the guid. 
‘ance and counseling proghams are the following: 


‘ 
‘Classroom instructional activities and guidance and counseling i 
programs should be integrated into a comprehensive approach to 

career exploration and the decision-making process. 


School poligies and oradua on requirements should batexanined 
in the light of students’ ocational needs. 


; a 


Guidance and siinbetaits programs should make specific plans to 
integrate the students’ parentS in career and vocational devel- 
opment activities and the decision-making process. 
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' The Arizona State Advisory Board's Annual Report included a great deat 
of, statistical information regarding enrollment breakdowns, rates of increase ‘ 
injenrollment, financial support, and attendance averages. This data was 
sented in charts falling under the following tue 


Pat Si Vooatinnal Enrollment Thbals. ‘By Service Areas 
ondary Vocational Enrollment Totals By Service Areas * 


Adult Vocational” Enrollment Totals By Service Area . 
Average Daily High School Attendance 


eZ 
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Post Secondary Vocational Enrollment Totals By Service Areas 


Secondary Enrollment (grades 9 through 12) wie Sag Rate of 
Total Enrollment (Secondary, Post-Secondary, and’: ‘Adult) ) Increase 1 


Financial Support: ‘ Federal, State, Local, Total 
Le Financial Support for Vocational Education. 
Enrollment in Vocational Education & 
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Arizona students who completéd Vocational tuucation programs in 1972-73 


were mailed a follow-up questionnaire administered by the Research Coordinating 
Unit of the Division’of Vocational Education via local school: districts. . The 


responses to the survey indicated that 92% of the graduates were satisfied with 


their training; 94% indicated they would recommend their training program 

to others. Almost unanimously, former students asked for more on-the-job 
experience, more qualified teachers, more up-to-date equipment, materials and 
tools, more Pages and ie counseling. ‘ 


Action taken on'last year's State Advisory Board's recommerdiations 


‘included the following: 


NK 


A request for a Department of Labor grant to develop an occupational information. 
system’ that will assist in identifying need form a labor market standpoint. 


aly pone Act 


The establishment of cooperative arrangements with the Department of 


of 


Economic Security employment offices with the Special Needs Project at’ 


several vocational high schools and-centers. Such arrangements..are 
encouraged through the identification of the placement fiinction in the 
entitlement project application. : 


Monitoring by the Division of Career and Vocational Education of all 
funded programs at least once annually. The Division also conducts. 


ou) 


program assessments by district personnel followed by a team assessment 


conducted by state stat. ‘ 


This year's eeconaendattons include: 


e 


‘ 3 2 es P 
Additonal funds, both at the Federal and State levels should be made 
available to enable Vocational Education to meet the rising demands of 
Students for programs and qualified teachers. 
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An. additional public hearing with input from business, labor, government, 
school administrators, and students should be scheduled in the development 
of the State Plan. 


Duplication of Vocational Education programs, facilities and personne] 

should be eliminated. Manpower programs that involye duplication of 

facilities, personnel, and programs should be: phase “a out and the 

programs and studentS assimilated into the educational system. ) 
' Perpetuation of unneeded or obsolete programs also should be avoided. 


< ‘ s 
Schools should address themselves to placement in cooperation with the 
‘Department of Economic Security through local employment offices. 


This year's Annual: Report also addressed itself to an assessment of 
the use being made of C,D, and I funds. The problem of funding of low 
enrollment programs (class enrollment of under ten) was reviewed, as well 


as the effect limited funds are having on the number of qualified Vocational Edu- 
cation teachers. 


o 


‘The critical need for qualified counselors was met through two in-service 
workshops conducted on a year-long. basis in 1974. The program involved 54 
counselors and has the potential involvement of all teachers. A.summer session 
was conducted by Arizona State University aimed at a program of visitation 
to business and industrial enterprises. The product of this program was a 


publication of eccupattonas information related to the employment situations . “4 
observed. 


A final section of the report, reflected the. Fiscal Year Statistics for Privates 
Proprietary Institutions. Annual inspections and reports by the Arizona 
State Board of Private Technical and Business Schools indicated, in general, 
a substantial increase in enrollments and job placement. 
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_ ARKANSAS 


The Arkansas State Advisory Council discusses quite candidly its grave 

_ concerns with the shortcomings within the state's educational system. This 
year's annual report points out that more than 45% of the students entering the 
Hirst grade in the fall on 1961 failed to graduate 12 years lager, 


The Council cites the edueatienat system for lagdiing seh technological 

. ‘advances and failing to adapt to changing economic and: social conditions. The 

- system is developing ‘two groups. of unemployables--"the dropouts" who have too 
little education and training for most of the jobs in the etonomy and the ° 

"educated unemployed" whose knowledge and skills do not meet today's job re- 

quirements. Only 9% of Arkansas' employed work force had four or more: years of 

college in 1970 and 34% of this total were teachers. 


Stressing accountability, the Council recommends the’ need. for more .com- 
prehensive, high schools. The fal lowing’ problems are pointed out: 
} 
The designed Capacity of most State area voéational schools “limit the 
number of people who can attend and limits participation by secondary 
students. This also inhibits their ability te provide a significant 
*number of occupational training opt fons. 


A latk of occupational instruction at night at most schools precludes 
ipvolvement. by many people needing ach: ta tasy 


: Counseling services are also evaluated as problematic.. Most’students are not 
given, adequate occupational information and career guidance. Most cownSelors are aca-. 
demically oriented and continue to emphasize college preparation without understand- 
ing the relationship between vocational and academic education. Furthermore, coun- 
seling inadequacies also lie with teachers who do not relate their individual disci- 


-pline to its application or usefulness to students after they’ graduate from school. 


-It was also found that, while students are recepntive to participation in vocational 


5 


programs, they know very little about eae that are, or could be of such. importance . 


to them. 


In evaluating the need for responsive eee made the follow- 


"ing recommendations: 


The State Board set aside sufficient funds to nian pian for 
vocational education which is based on the needs of all citizens, This 
plan should concentrate on developing and/or making necessary changes in 
the system to guarantee every child an opportunity to participate in a 


program of his choice. This choice should be the student's--not by default 


that. of the system. 


The State Board request the State Board of Higher Education to diréct the 


‘Department of Higher Education to work with the State Department of Education 


to develop a plan for a revitalized eduéational system beginning in kinder- 


garten.and extending throughout the educational system. This plan shold be 
based on the educational needs of the people, demographic characterdstics andy 


labor market demands “ 


A Zi 


CALIFORNIA a 


The California Advisory Council's Fifth Annual Report begins with a 
comprehensive overview and description of vocational education in the state. 
A brief description of many programs, innovations, and other services in 
areas such as Communicatioms and Media, Career Centers, Individualized Instruc- ° 
tion, Cooperative Work Experience Education, Counseling and Guidance Services, 


, and many othens reflect the diversity of the State's vocational education 
i 
:. * programs. 


Council fermen and Observations" focus on the provisions of the 
State's Education Code 7504 which suggests that all Californians should have | 
equal educational opportunities to gain ‘employability skills whenever they need 
Y them. The Code guarantees ". . . that every student leaving school shall ‘have 
the opportunity to be prepared to enter the world of work; that every student 
who graduates from any state-supported educationalwinstitution should have 
sufficient marketable skills for legitimate remunerative employment." 


The Council especially notes that there are presently no statewide goals 
and priorities concerning educatton and‘training for employment and ‘that the 
ee State Plan for Vocational Education does not contain representative 

te ae Cs priorities, goals and’ objectives.* Through its concern for establishing 
«priorities based on employability, the Council urges state agencies to develop 
and’ integrate more viable goals such as those: 


Which pa the training and placement needs of all individuals who 
are or wil be seeking a gainful employment in a field of their choosing. 


Which provide standards for quality.of instruction in vocational education 
and implement the provisions of Education Code Section 7504. 


Which reflect an ever-changing set of statewide priorities, goals and 
ORES ATES: 


The codacit has continuously supported all efforts to provide students 
with full awareness of, orientation to, and preparation for future careers. 
The Annual Report reaffirms the Council! s beliefs that Career Education should 
‘incorporate the following: 


A lifetime guarantee int all persons have an opportunity to understand 
and prepag for careers through the lifelong learning process. 
e 
’ A total educational responsibility that requires cooperation anneng * 
: practitioners in all disciplines and subject areas. 


A high degree of communication and artic lation among educational insti- 
tutions with ample provisions made in ty s process for flexibility 


: Pie : \ oe 
focusing on individual needs. 


Total community involvement with business and ‘labor. 


Career Guidance. 


fornia. 


_ staff are included in the Annual Report. 
of these reports concluded that: 


d 


Two independent evaluations of area vocational planning were conducted 
in 1973 by: the Advisory Council and by the Legislativ 
Analyses and responses to both of these repor 


* 
The staff's o 


alyst, State of Cali- 
by the state vocational] 
ral] assessment 


_ Neither report addresses‘ the basic issue of whether there is a real 


need ‘for mandated planning. 


~* 
i 


Unnecessary duplication exists, yet no evidence is provided in either 


report to document the charge. 


Recominendat ions based on’staff evaluations are included. 


é 
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COLORADO “ ; e 


The Colorado Council focused its activities this year on reviewing 
Vocational Guidance and Counseling, PeeNiSie® ut? Vization "f school shop Pe 
safety. ‘i 

A number of meetings were held concerning the qinitidees Vocational: 
counseling. Through the involvement of school administrators, guidance: 

"and job development specialists, counselors, and others a position paper was 
prepared’ and submitted by the Council as an interim report to the. State Board: 
for Community Colleges and Occupational Education. Included Y the Council's 
recommendations were: ; - yf 


+ i" ‘ % : “Rh, 4 i 
: ‘ a e | 
Competencies in Vocational-Technical Education and Career Education 
of currently employed counselors should be upgraded by the State © 
Board of Education me recertif#cation requirements involving 


in-service education, Cyoperative programs with business/industry/labor 
and work experience, am ° 


. 


~~ 
, 


Counseling roles‘should be defined in such a way ‘that the full impact 
‘of the services are directed to guidagce, counseling and placement 
activities, 

~ Bus iness/industry/labor sheuld be. ericouraged to participate in “(* 8 
guidance programs by providing career information and job opportunity 
information, part-time employment for counselors and work-study for 


At The Council urged a@ducational agencies involved .to. continue the 

practice .of maximum utilization of facilities. Full utilization of secondary i 

and post secondary facilities were evaluated as most beneficial. to students, ‘> 
In stressing i concern with safety standards, the Council recommended 

the coordination of involved agencies to develop information, training: and 

action programs to. insure compliance and maintenance of all safety standards. 


\ 
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“ 


Based on findings .presented in this year's report, the Connecticut 

State Advisory Council’ asserts that the Department of Education’ has been } 
critically lacking in its implethentation of the provisions of the Vocational _ 
Education Amendments of 1968. The Department: lacks an administrative and ' ‘ / 
. Managerial system essential to the delivery of vocational education in the ' 
manner intended by P.0. 90-576. THe data essential to planning is unavailable te 
or inadequate because of lack of a modern ‘computer-based: information system 
A lack 9 input makes ongoing assessment of manpower needs impossible. There 
is no systematic planning on either a short-term or long-term basis providing 
for the targeting of,federal funds to geographical areas, institutions or P ia 
to persons in greatest need. The Council concludes that the Department lacks 
an articulated policy with a clear sense of direction. ‘ 

“The Council bases its serious criticisms of the State Plan and 
the Department of Education in part on the following findings: 


¢ 
The Department is wanting in its planning capability basic to 
providing needed services to a major segment of Connecticut citizens. 


—_— 
A systematic assessment .both of long-ferm manpower needs, based on 
-projected job opportunities, and of present job opportunities: is — 
generally missing. The assessment that is done is based on faulty 
reporting and incomplete information, which fails to take into 
account availability of trained. labor and manpower needs. , — 4% 


4 
{ Funds have not been used in a manner that will_most efficiently deliver 

high quality vocational education programs to op Neer tol number | 
of participants in accordance with the intent of \Congress. ‘ 

Federal funds, designated by law for the’ support of vocational education 

programs, are transferred to the state's general fund, in violation 

of federal statutes and regulations, state statutes and the State Plan. 

For Fiscal Year 1974, $460,000 was thus transferred. 


The Department has failed to give high priority to programs for the 
disadvantaged and, handicapped, as provided by law and as pointed gut by 
the Council in the 1972 report. 


A major portion of this*year'§ report is devoted to a commentary on 

’ the status of the State Plan which was submitted to the U.S. Office of Education. 

In its critical certification of the Ptan, the Council included the a \ 
following statement: 


. the document which is now being submitted to the U.S. Office 


, Of Education is not the version approved by the State Board.. The . 
Council observed changes from the State Board-approved document which 
raises considerable concern. . ."- be 


Among the changes incorporated into a revised plan submitted to the U.S. Office 


an 


. 


of Education and not approved by the Council were: 


--the diversion of money that resulted in cutting from 5/7 to 3/7 the 
funds that had been allocated for the support of programs for the 
disadvantaged and handi Gapped. 


--$100,000 in carry-over funds originally allocated for industrial 

arts and LEA programs -was eliminated from their, support. Yet $95,000, 
for equipment for 8 state-operated vocational technical schools, serving 
less than 5 percent of the secondary schoo! age range of the people 

in the state and appearing to violate the Federal statutes in: their 
entrance requirements which restrict handicapped and disadvantaged, 

was allocated. 


The Council suqucehed that the U.S, Commissioner of Education, in view 


“OF these and other apparent violations of federal statutes, not approve. the 
‘plan. Nevertheless, the plan was approved. 


“Among the recommendations based on Council Findings sand evaluations 
are included: ; 


That the. Giacatiiant off Vocational Education institute an administrative 
management and planning-system that will assure that federal funds are. 
directed to priority needs and programs--both as to geographic: and 
community and personal needs. 


Manpower data be developed in a form usable for short- and long-term 


vocational education planning and for evaluation.so that sound effective 


é programs can be developed that will meet those needs. 
_Measurements and controls for the allocation of federal. funds- be 
“instituted that are in accord with acceptable accounting procedures. 


When a new program or facility is being contemplated, a full public — 
~ hearing shall be held and a resources study developed to determine 

existing resources both in the private and public sector that could 
be utilized, thus conserving, scarce capital and operation resources. 
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DELAWARE 
’ ¢ ae ‘ e 


he The State Advisory Council interprets the Delaware State Plan asa ,q: \ 
contract. between the State and the federal government., Included in this 
. contract are other state agencies asiwell as the Department of Public Instruc- 
* tion; From this interpretation comes the following ROCRIBIENG a a4 


That the State Plan for Vocational Education bé. considered a contract 
by those responsible for its content and implementation in the State \ 
rather than a compliance document with the federal government. r 


A major concern of the Council is that vocational education address _ 

itself to the needs of the economy and, working environment of the nation \ 
' and the state. Priority attention should: be given to Vocational Education: ‘for 

__ i the Consumer by providing the leadership in showing the consumer how to 

“produce and preserve mare of our resources. Included in its suggested obje€tives 

are: 

® 

The veenetan Home Economists can provide the instruction that a 
Weg enable consumers, to provide time'utility to food by ae it 
se from. time of plenty to time of scarcity. 


The yocational Trade and Industrial educators can provide training in 
the construction, maintenance and, repair of living quarters, appliances .° 
and transportation vehicles that dould greatly reduce family expenditures. 
: - 3 ; in 
The vocational Business: and Distributive educators can provide the %." ‘ 
training necessary to enable consumers to better invest their dorlars, 
choose products more economically, sell products that they do not 
need to others who cap use them and, in general, budget, spend and save 
more efficiently. ee 
‘. The Council stressed thé need for articulation among the various agencies 
in order to conserve resources and realize the potential strength and 
productivity of joint effort and cooperation. The advent of CETA is cited as 
a unique opportunity for the community to assess its manpower resources and 
emp ]@yment opportunities, design and implement programs and truly serve the 
people. ¢ 


Included among this emer WE 


That all state agencies that may be ‘identified as able to provide 

" necessary services continue to give priority attention;to the develop- ‘ 

_ment of the occupational informatién system which has been proposed. 

4 ' fe 4. 

a . That the- ‘Department of Public Instruction re-emphasize its priority r 4 
‘- upon the’ development .of the State Plan for Vocational Education of ‘ 
Mog * the Handicapped by establishing a definitive but feasible time frame 

* for its completion,~and the creation of a supervisory position with 
i the Voodt onal Education Division: requiring expertise in industrial 
; and vocational occupations with major expertise in the field of special 
+ : . education. - 


| a _ 4 
That the Governor, in his budget request, include the resources 
to provide one Career Guidance, Placement and Follow-Up Counselor 
for each 500 secondary students in the state and that the General 


Assembly enact the necessary legislation to implement the program. 


t 
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( DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


At present the District of Columbja is involved ina five-year 

-_ plan for the phasing out of full-time ‘Secondary vocational students, 

; and increasing the number of part-time students. Concomitantly, de- 

velopment of centers around certain career clusters is being initia- 
ted for the teaching of immediate job-entry skills, and also as back-~ 
ground for.continued work at the postsecondary level. Career clusters 
will be built around communications and media, manufacturing and serv- 

_ ice, transportation and construction, health careers, hospitality and 
advanced business, office Operations, and personal services. This ' 
process has already begun, notably with the Lemuel Penn Center, for ’ 
communications and media, which appears to be an outstanding success. 


The five-year plan is reflected in the State Plan, which in recent 
years has shown improvement, but there is room fora great deal more. 
The stated goals of the Plan will probably have less impact on er ae 
al education than the foundations which are being laid in the career d 

{ ~ velopment programs. ; ( 
iy te, 

Financial resources for the vocational education program come pri- 
marily from the District ($4,637, 632): with $1,736,332 being contributed 
by the Federal Government. These resources have funded good programs, 
but their. efficacy could be increased by better coordination. A com- 
prehensive plan which systematically integrates career development in- 
to public education at all levels is needed. 


Se et 
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“At present there is no mechanism. for coordination of planning be- 
tween the secondary, postsecondary, and adult levels. A survey of pro- 


grams and a school- ale coordinated public information system are 
recommended. 


Also needed is a comprehensive system for obtaining data on “the labor 
market. There has been some attempt to secure such data. An analysis of 
the.D.C. Metropolitan Job Bank by the Mayor's Manpower Planning Staff 

‘projected thirty:of the highest demand occupations, and developed pro- 
files of educational and experience requirements, startihg salary levels, 
and whether employers are willing to train new employees. The Office of ; 
Career Development Programs is working with the D.C. Department of Man- . 3 
power, the Bureau ofi Labor Statistics, and the staff of the Manpower Plan- 
ning Council to obtain better data for manpower planning. Suggestions for 
improvement includé a survey of employers in the area, and a closer work- 
ing relationship with local suburban manpower planners. t 


In the area of programs for the disadvantaged, there are fidhixabtons 
that efforts to reach all specifically enrolled in vocational education 
are successful; however, there are not enough remedial math and reading 

“teachers. Programs for the handicapped place too little emphasis on vo- 
cational education, and the facilities are very old and limited. 


* 
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- disciplinary Cooperative Education Eroery placed 557 of its 67 


Relation of training to employment has been reflected J several 
programs: ‘ 


Ps 


* Interdisciplinary Cooperative Education ee 
* Cooperative Work-Study Programs 
* Widening Horizons (a program funded by Tit tYe I and Depart- 
ment of Labor funds for 7th and 9th grad Ss, which aims 
at exposure to the world of work) 
* Development of the model Lemuel Penn center for Communica- 
“we tions and Media Z 


These programs were developed with industry’ s input. The ee 
par- 
ticipants at an average of $2.38 per hodr. Further placements were 
made by the Career Counseling and Placement Unit, which provided coun- 
seling services through group sessions to all 9th graders, and place- 
ment services to senior high and Néighborhood Youth Corps students. 
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*- FLORIDA : 


2 “How. much pksyress was made in planning for the job placement and 
follow-up sérvices mandated by the 1973 Florida Legislature?" was an Item 
of Inquiry posed by the State Advisory Council in its evaluation. This 
legislation mandated the relationship between school placement and follow-up 

_ services by requiring that each district school board and community college 
establish and maintain job placement and follow-up services for all students 
graduating or leaving the BPE s school system, including area vocational 
‘centers. 


Progress in this area has included the development of guidelines for 
‘ school districts requiring that each school board adopt a district-wide 
plan for provision ef placement services. This plan was to be adopted prior 
to September 1, 1974\and a person in each district was to be identified who 
would be responsible for development, coordination, implementation and evalu- 
ation of the district's placement plan. . Similarly, prior to September 1, 1975 
a district-wide plan for follow-up is to be adopted and an individual identified 
to be responsible for corresponding duties relating to follow-up. 


The Florida legislature ‘also passed a law in’ 1970 allowing persons 
designated as occupational specialists to be used in counseling positions in 
a school district. The qualifications required to be an occupational specialist 
were to be: ~ 

-at least twenty years old 

-have been gainfully employed at least 24 months as a full- 

n . time employee, or its equivalent in part-time 
emp|oyment 
-to be able to relate to young people 


Because of the success of this program as determined by several ieee evalua- 
tions, the Council] makes the following recommendations: 


The occupational specialist program should be continued and 
funding maintained. fi 
The feasibility of expanding the occupational specialist program 
to the community college level should be studied. 


The Department of Commerce and ‘the Florida Department of Education 
began work in 1973-74 on ‘a joint project the purpose of which is to design 
and implement a system to be called the Occupational Information DeJiver 
System (OIDS). This system will provide both supply and demand data by 4n- 
dustry for approximately 2,000 occupations in the state and the ten Depart- 
ment of Administration Planning Areas. While no data is presently avaiJable 
to vocational: program planners, planning data on approximately 400 occupations 
is expected to be available early this year. The system will be-annually 
ee to provide accurate data on labor force demand and training program 
supp ¥ 


x 
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This year's evaluation also noted that the close working relation- 
| ship between the Division of Vocational Education, the Bureau of Exceptional 
| Student Programs and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation resulted 
| in an expanded capacity to provide vocational training opportunities to 
| handicapped persons. 
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GEORGIA 


A series of conferences were ante by the Council early in the year 
involving educators and. administrator ‘vocational education. The purpose of 
these conferences was to provide a forum for participants to air their views and to 
summarize and interpret views and opinions regarding vocational education in Georgia. 
Conference discussions centered around the following topics: - 


Lack of Communication 
Function of the State 8 " oe 
Vocational and Academic Curriculum ma 
Teacher Responsibilities 
; Teacher Training 
' Articulation of Secondary and Postsecondary 
Curriculum 
The Role of the School Guidance Counselor . 
An Adult Programs Study was conducted to assess program effectiveness of 
Adult Education programs within the Area Vocational-Technical Schools. A special 
“Adult Education Committee developed an information-gathering instrument to be ad- 
ministered in each of the twenty-five Area Vocational Technical Schools. Coordi- 
nators of Adult programs were asked a series of questions related to programming, 
students, instructional and support staff, and areas of special concern. 


From this ee Council has determined that the three program afeas 

of /greatest potential value to adult students and the local communities appear 17 
to be the extended day programs, the Consumer Education Community Service programs, 
and the off-campus industrial and Distributive Education pragrams. The areas of 
greatest administrative deficiency seem to be data collection, cooperative programming, 
and alternative funding sources. i‘ 

y ; 
: The Report on Comprehensive and Non-Comprehensive High Schools was 
prepared under the supervision of a committee of the Council established to 
cgmpare comprehensive high schools with schools designated to become comprehensive 
high schools in the future. The overall results of the on-site. reviews conducted ' 


for this study demonstrated a significant advantage of comprehensive high schools 
over non-comprehensive high schools. ; 


Recommendations resulting from these studies and other evaluations by the 
Council during the year include: Y ~- 
That the State Board of Education should adopt a policy requiring all 
students to have at least one Carnegie Unit of occupational/vocationat ~ 
education as a requisite for graduation from high school. ‘ ‘ss 


That the Board of Edygation should continue to assign a-high priority to 
the use of capital outlay funds and financial support for staff development 
activities in the cofprehensive ‘high schools. a, 

+ ‘i, F 
That the State Board of: Education should adopt standards for all vocational 
schools and hold local school systems accountable for educational programs 
and course instruction. 


GUAM 


One of the goals, as stated in the State nt was to adapt 


seven vocational programs for handicapped students./ Only two p 
grams were conducted in FY 74/bécause there was a. Tack of local ma tch- 
ing funds and physical facilities. Another goal was to increase the 
number ,of disadvantaged youth\served by vocational education progray 
There was an increase in enrollments of 41 pereetts 
Coordination of training opportunities among dgendins has not been: at- 
tempted ona systematic basis, but since all yocational programs; in- 
cluding career education, are administered by the Division of Vocation- 


2 


' al Education, coordination among vocational educational agencies is rel- 


atively good. Efficiency could be improved if there were more coordina- 
tion of space and program needs between the vocational division and spe- 
cial needs in academic high schools. — 


Data needs were served by: 


A 1973 Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of private and 

public employers to ascertain labor's projected needs 

and, training level requirements for entry-level positions; 18 
and 


A Career Interest Survey of public secondary students. 


The survey of employers needs further verification. The informa- 
tion provided is limited, and there have been no plans for keeping: it 
current. Further, there has been no survey of a graduates. 


Many of the projected needs of) the Department of Labor are not being 
met, and there are many areas of interest which are not being addressed 
by vocational programs. Some coordination between industry and training | 
is provided by the coordinators of the vocational-technital school, who 
work very closely with various industries to secure training stations 
for their students. ~ Vocational counseling remains inadequate, and al- 
though the Department of Labor ‘has provided good support services for 
the placement of graduates, there is no formal placement program. 


g i ; 
Among the recommendations made by the Council are the following: a 


_ Special crafts committees be used to assist vocational 
‘ administrators and teachers in preparation of relevant 


a “programs and curriculum; 


A comprehensive manpower study be Seriienea to include 
manpower needs by classification and training and educa- 
tional level; ; 


’ 
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| 


A facility study be.completed for long-range planning at 
all levels of vocational education; 


Adequate records of placement and follow-up be maintained 
on those who complete a vocational education program. 


\ 
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HAWAT I 


“-— 


Among the goals for the Master Plan for Vocational] Education which 


focuses on the effectiveness of vocational education in fawaii in meeting the 
needs of the people are: - 


© 


& ' 
Tb provide quality vocational education: to meet the vocational aspirations 
of the individual while being compatible with employment opportunities an 
the needs of a rapidly changing economy and new technologies. 


To accommodate all youth and adults who seek vocational education in order 
to become productive members of society or to SP their occupational 
competencies or to learn new skills. A 


To provide administrative leadérship, direction and coordination for the 
total vocational education effort in the State. 


r é 
To provide and maintain an effective system:of. management for vocational 
education in the State. 


To provide vocational skills and understanding necessary for entrance 
into postsecondary vocational education programs or to obtain employment 
at entry levels to the indiv-idual_who requires special services. 


Council recommendations were formulated based on these objectives. 


Included in these recommendations are: 


The State Board -for Vocational Education should actively support increases. 


in State funding for vocational education during the upcoming legislative 
session. “ 


The State Board for Vocational Educatjon should re-examine the cooperative 
agreement between the State Director for Vocational Education and the 
College of Education to more effectively use federal funds for teacher 
training in vocational ecucation, F 

The State Beard for Vocational Education, acting as the Board of Regents, 
should re-examme its policies relating to postsecondary vocational 
education programs and curriculum development to achieve greater 
flexibility and responsiveness to community needs. 


The State Board for Vocational Education should review the present 
administrative relationship between the Office of the State Director 


for Vocational Education and the Manpower Training Office in order to.provide 


greater coordination between vocational training programs and a unified 


office for Statewide vocational education planning. 
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IDAHO 


The Idaho State Advisory Council assesses several critical areas in 
vocational education as they serve the people and their needs. The Council 
notes a tremendous improvement in the availability of data, particularly 

\ « pertaining to job opportunities and manpower_needs, which has been made " 
available rom a variety of sources. 


* The ‘implementation of worthwhile programs to meet the needs of the 
» disadvantaged, adult, handicapped, and ennee population groups, " attributed 
to the State Board of Education. 


In addition to steady growth in program offerings at “the postsecondary 
level, most postsecondary programs have adopted the open-entfy open-exit system 
‘4 whereby new enrollees are accepted a number of times during the year and leave 
when they attain the proficiency ao to be a competent worker in the 
particular area of training. 


‘This year's Council recommendations include: noe “ae 
That the State Board of Education seek legislative approval of an expanded: 
vocational education budget with strong emphasis on career development. ‘ 


That the State Board of Edugation request an emergency vocational training © 
fund of $100,000 from the I@he State Legislature. — 21 


The immediate initiation of a public information project using the 
. mass media as a vehicle for improving the image of vocational-technical 
education. 


An annual joint meeting between the. State Board of Education and the © 
Advisory Council to advance the commonality of interests for better 
vocational-technical education programs in Idaho. 


The State Board of Education acted on the Council's recommendation of 
last year that efforts be continued in providing training for guidance personnel 
as it relates to youth and the world of work. Workshops and in-service training 
programs have been conducted for guidance personnel. A week-long summer workshop 
was help for all corepiinas teachers and guidance personnel. 


i 
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P ‘ ye , ay 
The Illinois State Advisory Council ia a development of a 
clear, concise State Plan, by the State Board on Vocational Education. 
However, the Council believes the State Plan continues to be viewed as 
a compliance document to receive Federal doflars for reimbursement ac- 
tivities rather than as a comprehensivé|pldn to meet vocatjgnal educa- 
tion needs. Recognizing that accurate data is necessary iW.arder to 
develop a comprehensive plan, the Councikgarges the speedy implementa- 
tion of the Total Manpower Planning System@€for I1linois’ now being test- 
ed in selected counties. The Council also r nds coordination and 
cooperation among the various State and Federa agencies involved in 
vocational education during the planning proces The Council recog- 
nizes that the number of Federal and State agenc BS which have a role 
in administration of vocational-technica] cues and Illinois makes 


coordination in planning exceedingly difficult, and yrges that the ad- 
ministrative authority for.vocational and technical-€ducation remain in 


a single State agency. The Advisory Council supports the State Board on 
aepemeraney RAuee rae as that agency. 


While Federal funds expended for vocational education in Illinois 

\haye substantially increased in the last five years, State funds have 
emained static. The Council approves the expansion of programs for 

the pS rn ee and the handicapped made possible by increased Fed- 
‘aval funds,’ but questions if Federal funds have been used to supplant 
State monies, rather than to supplement them. Vocational availability 
has fncreased greatly in recent years in Illinois, but the Council firm- 
ly believes that "availability of programs at all levels must be in- 
creased." The Council recommends the study of State funding formulae 
to ascertain their catalytic effect in program.growth. 


The Council is encouraged by the acceptance oF ob ptacaient & re- 
sponsibilities by postsecondary institutions, and the distribution of 
the handbook, Develo men of Counselor Support Materials (A Handbook 
at the secondary Teve ‘ ouncil believes,| however, that both secon- 
dary and postsecondary schools shout develop|a strong total program 

of guidance, counseling, placement, and follow-up, and acceptance of 

more responsibility for those who complete ,legs than graduate programs. 


e Council supports the development of ‘career education programs 
in Illinois schools, but notes that the primary funding responsibility 
has fallep“upon the State Board of Vocational Education. The Council 
-believes that the State Board should not have |to carry the funding bur- 
deft for career education from scarce cer educa! funds, and urges the 


w 


utilization of separate funds for career education. 


Among the Council's etme tone for he current year are: 
? . 38 


% 
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The State Board of Vocational Education seeks legislative 
approval of an increased State appropriation, based on a 
foundation level of support for projected vocational ed- 
ucation needs. % 


The State Board of Vocational Education should work with 
the Office of the Superintendent: of Public Instruction to 
form a policy requiring allstudents at the secondary lev- 
el to have at least one Carnegie Unit ‘of vocational or 
‘technical-education as a requisite for graduation. 


The State Board of Vocational Education should encourage - 
the teacher training institutions to infuse the career 
education concept into all teacher and administrator prep- 
aration programs. 


INDIANA 


In addition to its regularly scheduled meetings,° the State Advisory 
Council, conducted hearings in six communities in order to provide the public 
with the-opportunity to respond to Council recommendations and make suggestions 
and a PROpRARS on Vocational and Technical education. 


This year's annual report also provides an overview of the state's 
secondary and postsecondary schools and programs. Some postsecondary programs — 
of interest included :. , 


‘Ball State University: ( 


"The Department of Counseling Psychology and Guidance Services received 

“a grant from the Indiana State Board of Vocational Technical Education 

for a program to improve communications relative to career education. ‘In 
working with counselor education programs, the following objectives were 
stressed: attitude change and awareness, knowledge and skills, utilization 
and application, consultant preparation." . 


Indiana Vocational Technical’ College; ' Wr 


"Ivy Tech conducts training programs specifically tailored to meet 

the needs of individuals, businesS and industries , either by designing 
special programs for them or by cooperatively sponsoring the rela 
training activity." % 


"In the area of Manpower programg funded through the Department of Labor. 
IVIC has sponsored a 14-county Neighborhood Youth Corps project, a 4-county 
Operation Mainstream project, and MDTA Skill Center at South Bend,. and is 
het (ETA) programs under the Comprehensive Employment Training | 
Act (CETAL <" 


hb 


Included among this year's Council recommendations were: 


That the State Board of Vocational Technical Education (SBVTE) provide 
_coordination with training programs and needs of business, industry, and 
labor among local educationa agencies, possecondary, institutions and 
proprietary schools. 


That the SBVTE carefully review policies and procedures: of institutio 
- requesting funds to insure that the regulations. for affirmative action, 
are being met. 


That..the SBVTE provide coordination in long-range planning for facilities 


and services among state agencies and programs serving vocational education. | 


That the SBVTE promote and cooperate with other agencies for. placement 
services for students when completing. vocational training programs. 
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' tion has“@lected to focus on only one component of vocational and 


, and the size of 


ad | s 7 5 
¢ ‘ ‘ , 
“ Since 1973, the State of Iowa Advisory Council on Career Educa- “e 
career education in its reports for any given.year. For 1974 the - 
Council chose to investigat® and prepare its report on cooperative 
and work-study programs in secondary schools. A cooperative program ® 
utilizes alternating periods of employment and schooling on a part-’ 


- time or full-time basis. Work-study programs are designed to provide 


students in financial need with assistance. In contrast to the coop- 
erative programs, the in-school instruction in ‘work-study programs 
is not necessarily related to job assignments. 


_ The 1975 State Plan, for career education incorporated the find- ‘ 
ings of an information system called the Career Education Need Infor- 
mation System (CENIS). Data on the labor market needs thus: provided 


. help in planning new sites for cooperative programs, and appropriate 


expansion of existing ones. : A geographic priority area-for a site is 


identified where there is incidence of high youth employment and drop- - 


out rates. The State Plan specifies that fifty percent of Part G funds 


| for cooperative programs are to be used. in priority areas. 


At present, unemployment rates reported’ in the CENIS survey ‘are | 
ascertained through unemployment compensation claims. The Council] rec- 
ommends that future estimates of unemployment be made from applicant 


information data’ in the local offices of the Iowa State Employment 


Security Commission, as a more reliable projection formula could be de- 
veloped on this basis. : sa 


A study was conducted by the Council to identify potential growth 
of cooperative program’. Decisions as to the ability of an area to 
support such a program were based on the area's employment potential 

the. area's school. Cooperative programs are feasible 
for large school systems, and joint sponsorship of cooperattve programs 
could be assumed by smaller adjacent systems. On this basis,\the study 
identifies specific school systems which should be encouraged ‘to imple- 
ment codperative programs. Since the Department of Public Instruction 
has projected expansion of cooperative programs, the Council recommends 
that it use their study in determining locales for the programs. 


In regard to the financing of secondary program$ , the ,Council found 
that the procedure Se schools is obsolete. At 
present, instructor salary and travel expenses are reimbursed at 80 per- 
cent the first year, and. reduced by 20 percent increments until the “aver- 
age reimbursement" (approximately 20 percent) is reached. The phiilosd=" 
phy appears to be to-provide start-up incentives. On thé other hand, re- 
imbursements to postsecondary institutions are based on total program bs 
costs, which reflects a support, rather than incentive, concept. Since 


¢ 
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the institution several years ago of "controlled budgets" (a state- 
“imposed limit on the number of dollars a local school may colléct 

, in state aid and from local property taxes), the incentive concept 
is out-of-date. The Council therefore recommends that reimburse- 
ment for secondary as well as postsecondary school.cooperative pro- 
grams be based: on the support concept. | , 


Council members made a number of field visits to'the sites of 
cooperative programs and observed the following: 


Administrators show little knowledge or interest in 
employment opportunities or labor market needs. Few 
. ~ local schools utilize follow-up information on earlier 
‘graduates. The Council recommends that the State Board 
: encourage, through technical assistance, planning at local * 
‘ levels, based on student and labor nari needs. 


While general classroom instruction about such subjects 
as social sécurity, job safety, unemployment compensa- 
tion, etc., is excellent in many cases, too little em-. 

‘sphasis is placed on theory for the actual skills being 
learned. The Council recommends that the Department of 
Consultants expand their assistance to the teacher-coord- 26 
inators to improve the quality of specific instruction. 


Many school principals ‘are unafare of the elements which 
are typical of a quality cooperative program. The Coun- 
cil recommends that the Department of Public Instruction 
inform the principals regarding these elements. 


Not all schools use a training agreement signed by the 
employer, student, school, and parent, in order to em- 
phasize that the released time for the student from the 
school is for educational purposes. This practice should 
be universal. c 


Only limited use is made of a training outline to identify 
the skills to be.taught by the employer and the school. The 
Council recommends that teacher-coordinators be encouraged 
to develop such outlines cooperatively with the employers 
of each student, and that administrators hold the teacher- 

‘ coordinators accountable far-the p deve tapment. of these out- 


lines. : 
a ‘regard to the Work-Study program, although it is considered : 
relatively successful, its, continuation as a viable program is open ee 
a Pe , 
; x. 
A 
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to question. Students can make more money by working for a private 
employer. This, however, does not provide improved services to the 
local community. The Council recommends that Congress consider a- 
mending the law which limits earnings through work-study programs 


’ 


so that ‘they are.in line with prevailing minimum wages. 
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KANSAS 


In evaluating the goals and objectives of the Division of Vocational 
Education, the Council/pdinted out the working relationship with manpower 
development within the&State. Examples of this close relationship include: 


The manpower planning system, K-MUST (Kansas Manpower Utilization System 
; for Training), includes the manpower input from other sources within ‘ : 
‘the state. ST ad 


The K-MUST Advisory Committee includes representation from Economic., 
Development, Vocational Rehabilitation, the Division of Research and 
Information of the Kansas State Employment Security Division, and the 

Bureau’ of Apprenticeship. hos 


— Aclose relationship with industey is maintained through the Industria] 
* Division of the State Chamber*of Commerce. This group has an education 
committee which works with the Division of Vocational Education. 


Included in the State Plan is a section entitled "Annual and Long Range 
' Planning and Budgeting." The annual report contains the activities as set 
forth in this section of the State Plan with corresponding evaluations of 
the effectiveness of each activity by the Council. Among these activities 
and Council assessments are: 


es Activity: Increase services in schools by providing in-service activities 
for counselors designed to gain an understanding of the young 28 
workers' occupations. 


Evaluation: Planning was started in the. spring of 1974 to assist four 
districts to increase the placement services at the secondary 
level. Three of these four districts already have funded 
career education projects. oe in-service education sand 
implementation of this activity ‘will take place in FY 197 


Activity: | Develop specialized vocational programs for the handicapped. 


Evaluation: Three specialized programs for handicapped students, involving 
. work experience and coordination were implemented during FY 1974. 
One program at Leavenworth involved contracting with local 
businesses for training. 


Included with this year's Council recommendations are responses to the Council 
by the State Board of Education. These responses ‘ncorporate the feasibility of imple- | 
menting the proposed actions and also document what, if any, activity has been 
underway for the implementation of the proposed recommendations. Council recommen- 
dations include: rc D 

That the State Board of Education investigate alternate ways of granting 


college credit for in-service workshops conducted by ihe State Department 
of Education. 


That the State Board of daveaston continue its support for a performance 
based teacher education program particularly in vocational education. 
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1 ' The Kentucky State Advisory Council specifically points out that the State 
PlamW"S goals, priorities and objectives are related to identified manpower needs, 
job opportunities, and the interests of groups to be served. The Council also . 


noted that special attention had been given to the identification of persons with 
special needs, and that programs, services, and activities were designed, to meet 
the needs of those who could not succeed in regular programs.. , 


Of particular concern in this year's report, was the construction of voca- 
tional education facilities and the expansion of existing resources. There also 
exists a/need for a comprehensive data system, presently under development, to | 
provide’ the much needed data in areas such as manpower demand and supply, job 
opportunities, employer needs, student placement and follow-up information and 
other information vital to the planning effort. 


tt 


This year's recommendations included: » 
That annual and five-year plans be improved and written in such a way as 
to give systematic and coordinated direction to Kentucky's vocational 
education programs in the future. , / 
That an even greater ef fort be made this year in bringing the forces * 
together to establish a comprehensive and relevant data base upon which y 
to. beuild a management information system. ; 
29 

That before vocational facilities are saiseectad a the future a closer 
examination of the utilization of present facilities be made and this in- 
formation serve as the guide in determining the size, location, and 
program offerings in all proposed new facilities. = 

4 


Programs serving the handicapped and disadvantaged showed significant 
growth and the effectiveness with which they are reaching thé target population is 
reflected in the 61 percent increase of enrollment in special programs for FY 1974. 
The enrollment in vocational education programs in Kentucky has shown a sub- 
stantial increase from 1964 to 1974. The Council notes a particularly satisfying 
increase in enrollments of postsecondary programs and programs for the d*sadvantaged 
and handicapped. Tables reflecting statistical data for enrollments, expenditures, 


teachers, and administrative personnel for this ten-year period are provided in 
the’ annual report. 


The Council addressed particular commendations to activities and accomp]ish- 
ments in the following areas for the past year:° 


Regional Advisory Committees 
. Curriculum Development 

Accreditation 

Teacher Exchange 


Cooperation with Higher Education 
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LOUISIANA %. 


The State Advisory Council points out that the State Plan should be 
‘a document for determining and administering a system of implementation which 
should be extended to all aspects of the vocational programs within the state. 

_ This approach should incorporate enrollment, completions, placements, costs, 
‘feacher-student ratios and counselor-student ratios, According to the Council, 
objectives are lacking in some of these areas and such objectives should be made 
a formal part of the State Plan. The Council particularly stresses that the 
State Plan be a detailed comprehensive document which not only satisfies federal 
guidelines, but also serves as a more effective planning and control. document 
for the initiation, expansion and retraction of particular programs or activities. 
Council comments on the 1974 Plan .include: 


The planning process should focus on comprehensive evaluation and 
projection of programs. 


Data available to the Department of Education to use in state plan 
preparation frequently are not current, are inadequate or are 
incomplete. : 


Educational goals or ebsenehies are not adequately quantified to 
permit measurement Or progress in achieving goals. 


The Council made the following observations in assessing the extent 
to which student needs and employment opportunities are addressed in the 30 
state's vocational education programs: 
--Distribution and marketing programs are lacking aga in 
meeting pRogeeten needs. 


--Health programs, sorely needed, should be ‘eyeen more important consideration. 


--Office programs, along with agriculture are continuing to fill a 
greater share of the estimated job needs but less than half of the 
office program completers can be considered available as labor 
supply upon completion. 


--There needs to be a comprehensive analysis of the local job market“ 
to ascertain more concise demand data. 


Fhe Council reports that the disadvantaged and handicapped are served 
at.all levels. Criteria, for identifying disadvantaged students are available 
to aid local school 1cials and vocational school directors. While there is 
substantial leeway in identifying disadvantaged students, in’ most cases applicability 
of more than one criteria is necessary for a student to be classified as disad- 
vantaged. The Council stresses, however, that these criteria make no mention 
of delinquents nor are the inmantes at the state prisons and juvenile institutions 
being classed as disadvantaged. 


The 1974 State Plan indicates that a very small proportion of the 
students enrolled in vocational education are handicapped. On the secondary 
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level, the largest ppapartion of these students are enrolled in the trades and 
industry programs. Noting the exceptionally high figure of $1,288 in federal, 
state and local funds being spent for instructional materials and supplies per 
handicapped student served, the Cofncil emphasizes the need for establishing 
some control over the use of vocational money for handicapped students either 
in the Bureau 6f Vocational Education or the Division of Special Education. 
Guidelines which have been recently drawn up may reduce some of these problems. 


Included among. the Council's recommendations for FY 1975 are: 


That the State Department of Education develop a continuing system 
providing determination of facilities utilization. 


That the state provide an adequate mumber of vocational guidance 
counselors at the elementary, secondary and postsecondary levels. 

That the State Department of Education provide for placement services’ 
and follow-up for all vocational technical schools. 


That state plans for vocational education be comprehensive, clear 

and concise and include ee programs operating 

in the state, whether federally reimbursable or not and whether publicly 
or privately financed. A plan should be the basis for evaluation 
accountability and.control. Adequate staff at the Bureau of 
Vocational Education level must be provided to carry out this Tunchion, 


i 
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) | a | MARYLAND | 


While recognizing that existing Federal requirements regarding 
the format of the State Plan are conducive to the widespread complaint 
that it is a "compliance" document rather than a management tool, the 
Council feels that the Division of Vocational-Technical rie pe ei Se 
‘develop a planning document which is a sound management tool, incorpor- 
ating necessary requirements necessary to satisfy Federal law. Along 
these lines, the Council identifies those areas which reflect the short- 
comings of the State Plan as a management tool. Included among these 
areas ame: 


Employment Opportunities and Vocational Education Programs: 


Specific problems encountered in reviewing data involved in voca- 


5, tional .planning, current and projected manpower demand and supply 
“a include: 7 


-- large, unexplained annual variations. in projected 
demand and current employment 


-- variance between projected vocational education system 
output as reflected in Table I of the State Plan, and 


-- a lack of information on the output of trained manpower 
from industry and union training programs and proprietary 
. vocational needs. 
> 


Population and Vocational Program Needs and Availability of Vocational] 
Programs: 


. The only evident analysis population needs and availability of 
vocational education is a“Statement that some 32,000 secondary 
students in general educatioh programs will receive priority for 
the development of vocational programs. There are no further 
statements of priority among the population levelg to be served 
and no reasonable means of determining the relationship between 
population needs, program availability, and manpower demand and 
sproposed activities in Table 3 of the State Plan. 

4 


_ In evaluating the State Plan as an inadequate guide-for the devel- 

. ~ opment and implementation of vocational programs, services and activities 
for Maryland's citizens, the Council attributes deficiencies to: inad- 
equacies in the data bases lack of coherence, the absence of a demon- 
strated rational relationship between data on needs and proposed pro- 
jects,. failure to establish clear priorities, and a significant lack 
of accomplishment against stated objectives. Based on this assessment, 

er” Council recommends: 


Cd 


The State Board for Vocational Education should commit whatever 
resources are required to insure the development of a State Plap a. 
for Vocational-Technical Education which is an accurate portrayal 

of objectives and priorities. 
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. Other Council Pesoninehdations for FY 1975 include: 


The State Board of Vocatiéral Education should give high prior- 
ity to the development, implementation,-and reporting of occu- 
pational programs at the adult level, and undertake efforts to 
increase the rate of enrollment growth in programs at the secon- 
dary level. 


view of the formulae utilized to allocate Federal vocational 
funds to local education agencies to ensure that the allocations 
accurately reflect State Plan priorities. 

\ 
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The State Board of Vocational Education should undertake a re- 
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This year's annual report reflects a comprehensive overview of 
the status of vocational education within the state by focusing in 
detail on several broad areas. ‘ 


ee The Council evaluated Alternative Delivery Systems in Occupa- 
tional Education through a study of systems and programs in other 
states. This study resulted in significant findings, including the 
observation that program flexibility; related to substantial business/ ‘ 
labor involvement in planning and low capital costs, correlated Stu- 
dent interests, market demands (for jobs) and program offerings. 


err as "Specialt'Interest Areas" were issues concerning 
sex discrimination, urban occupational education, access to programs 
by minority groups, programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped, 
and the role of proprietary schools in the occupational delivery sys- 
tem. Based on its assessment of these areas, the Council recommended 
tnat: —* - 

The Board of Education take affirmative action to providé 

female students with adequate access to occupational educa- 

tion across the state, by eliminating sex bias in occupa- 

tional curricula and sex stereotyping. 34 


The Board of Education substantiates present facts and data 
about minority access to vocational education in Massachusetts 
by conducting a thorough assessment of the situation, includ- \ 
ing, but not limited to,. analysis of enrollment data, geo- 
graphical distribution of vocational schools and programs, 
and selection and recruitment procedures and practices. 


Also included in this year’s evaluation was a Council review of a 
selected number of exemplary, pilot and demonstration projects and 
programs throughout the state. From this review, the Council made the 
following recommendation: : 


The Commissioner of “Education gives a more critical review to 
new model and planning grants, using on-going evaluation of FY 
75 programs as a basis of assessment, but giving priority to 
F collaboration, among schools and the community to deliver occu- 
: pational education to students in response to their needs and 
interests; and 


That the Commissioner of Education ensure continued dissemination 
of information on exemplary and model programs to schools within 
Massachusetts, to encourage more extensive participation. 


Through its survey of summer programs, the Council recommended the 
development of a separate program review section in the Division of 
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“Occupational Education to establish summer programs as a part of an «+» 
extended year programming cycle aimed at maximizing the use of voca- 


tional education resource facilities. 


Council concern with the inadequacies of the State Plan resulted 
h in the recommendations that: F ( ; 


The Board of Education continue to give priority attention to 
developing a comprehensive planning process. 


The Commissiqner of Education encourage the Division of Occupa- a 
tional Education to use the process of regional planning meet- “i 


ings to obtain meaningful inputs in the planning process. ; 
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MINNESOTA : . 


. The Minnesota Advisory Council's 1974 Evaliatton Statement 
focuses on the broad problematic area of needs assessment. The Coun- 
cil has recommended and continues to urge the adoption of a needs 
assessment approach to\planning in vocational education. 


Included in the Evaluation Statement are the responses of the 
State Board to the Coundil's continued dissatisfaction with the lack 
of needs assessments indorporated in the State Plan. While the State 
Board agrees that information in the State Plan is inadequate for an 
accurate judgment in regard to goals and priorities, or to communicat- 
ing the accomplishments of vocational-technical education.services, the 
Board has offered the following rationale: 


"It is our aspiration to provide the U.S. Office of Education with 

sufficient information to obtain their approval of the State Plan. 

It is not our intent to maké it a document of great lexgth, as it 

is not a document for planning, but one that accurately and suc- 

cinctly summarizes the goals and objectives for the current year 

as well as projected over the coming five years. 

. 
The Council asserts its dissatisfaction with this a ont eatin based 
on a citation of PL 90-576, Section 123 (a) (4), which requires that 
the State Plan: 

". . , describe the present projected vocational education needs 
of the State..." and". . . set forth a program for vocational 
education objectives which affords satisfactory assurance to 
meeting the vocational education needs of the potential students 

-,in the State." 


The Council acknowledges that violation of this aspect of the law 
is not unique to Minnesota, and attributes the lack of needs assess- 
ment in state plans across the country to a lack of Bitone einen on the 
part of the U.S. Office of education: 


The Council also ee some of the fault in this area because it 
has submitted approval necessary for the acceptance of the State Plan 
each year despite its concern for a lack of needs assessment. 


Recommendations submitted by the Council are presented over the two-year 


span, 1972 - 1974, reflecting the response of the State Board and inclu- 
sion into the following year's State Plan. ne 
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In its assessment of State goals and priorities, the Council 
analyzed and compared the circumstances as they existed in FY 1973, 
and concluded that vocational education presently relates most appro- 
priately to other manpower developments in the*state. Considered in 
this evaluation is the requirement of Cooperative Area Manpower Plan- 
ning System (CAMPS) data as an integral part of the local plans for 
vocational education. The Council also observed that a greater em- 
phasis. is being placed on CAMPS as a result of improved communication 
and coordination between the division of vocational and technical edu- 
sian and the Governor's Office of Education and Training. 


Manpower Development Training (MDT) as an integral part of yoca- 
tional-technical’ education and adult training is evidenced by the ac- 
tions of the 1973 state legislature which appropriated $2,000,000 to 
be utilized along with Federal monies in meeting the needs of the un- 
employed and underemployed. A struggle still exists, however, in oper- 
ating sufficient programs with continuity due to problems of coordina- 
tion between the division of vocational-technical education and CETA | 
funds, which are controlled by other agenctes, 


Among the Council's.r commendations for immediate canstdepabton 
were: 


ocational orientation be utilized 
in establishing criteria for 
and enrolling students in vocational 


That counseling an 
as an inherent elen 
screening, selectinc 
programs ; 


That consideration be given to establishing a more formal 
liaison with business and industry in each community where 
comprehensive vocational offerings exist in order to ob- 
tain more positive feedback on employment availability, 
industrial trends, and follow-up on placement of students; 
That consideration be given to providing ee services 
to adult evening students; 


That continuing efforts be maintained to articulate the voca- 


tional instruction between high school and junior college.in 
those respective communities where both levels of instruction 
are offered; 


That.consideration be given to taking an in-depth look at the 
dropout rate in all programs where the percentage rate is 
high and attempt to identify the reason or reasons why. 
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Labor market evaluations and projections were the subject of 
several observations ‘this year by the State Advisory Council. Rep-° , 
resenting over half the growth in industry projections for Missouri 
were medical and health-related industries.’ In 1973, electric and: 
electronic equipment industries created the largest number of new jobs. 
Of the major occupational. categories, the largest projected miter of 


job openings in 1980 will be for clerical workers. 


— The Council expressed concern over the lack of setnrittes estab- 
lished in the State Plan for the new fiscal year. It was suggested 
that a written planning document establishing goals and objectives 
should be completed prior to the next report. In evaluating the com- 
prehensiveness’ of the State Plan, the Council noted that the number one 
inferred priority is pt the secondary level. S 
The need for consideration of other programs, such as thoes which 
are going on under CETA and the old MDTA, when approval is made of new. 


- and expanding programs, was pointed out. The Council.felt that insuf- 


ficient attention was being paid to the existing resources in proprie- 
tary schoo]s' facilities and prognemf€. Legislation regulating the ex- 
pansion and development of programs based on evaluation of existing re- 
sources was recommended and promoted by the Council in the past. 


Concern with the priorities set for the Missouri Occupational Train- 
ing Information System (MOTIS) was addressed in this year's report. . Be- 
cause no supervisor is directly in charge of MOTIS, demands upon the sys- 


cause the resultant data; 
a point in fime which ma 
ning. \ 


ppear invalid, unreliable,’ and available at 
it difficult to use for evaluation and plan- 


tem are not adequately met. \Difficulties in administering the system «ewe 
(or 


The Council emphasized the following recommendations which were 
made in preceding years, but which have not been totally accomplished and 
continue to be-incorporated in the work program for the coming year: 


The State Board of Education and the Coordinating Board for 
Higher Education’ support mandatory licensure of proprietary schools. 


No alitirondl ape vocational ‘schools be designated until MOTIS 
becomes functional and the proposed state-wide study of vocational 
education is completed. 


A new formula’ for the reimbursement of vocational programs, services if, 
and activities be developed so that the non-uniform factors become 
more visible. 


ot 
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The State Department of Elementary and Baan Education. des 
,velop.a data collection system to tabulate the number of pro- 
grams, the number of teachers, and the student enrollment in: 


1 


athe career,“education programs in-the State. } 


e 


The certification of all counselors’ in Missouri be based upon . 
' certain specified competencies rather than upon courses. 
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planning ‘purposes. ) 


ing to former students from these ‘schools. At the secondary! level, how- 
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= In its me SAT eum and priorities, the 
Council foynd that the needs of many students were not being met 


due to a lack of programs available, in some schools. An addition- 
al concern was that the timing in the printing and dissemination of 
the State Plan does not allow its distribution, at the local level in \ 


purtichent time for. incorporation into local planning. 


The Council evaluated the availability of data for planning pur- 
poses as one of the most critical deficiencies in: the State where 


efficient planning and ire elt of the*educatidn resource is con- 


cerned. While progress is.indicated in the. preliminary results of 


' the pa operational state ‘student enrollment and follow-up system, 


projected manpower available from vocational education and all other 
sources is in need of further development for adequate educational l 


Job placement on the post-secondary level is “satisfactory, accord- 


ever, job placement is conducted primarily by voeational education tea- 


‘Chers in their contacts with*local employers, and, to some degree, 


through the cooperative programs involving the students in on-the-job 40 
001. Most of igtement oF activities at ' 
] 


centered around platement of students in post- 


: ial educational ipstitutions. F % \ 


© Among, the recomm dations included in this year's annual report 
are; Pe r \ 


Os 
That. the Board contipiie to develop a n’ system accurately accounting 
for: vocational education enrollments, allocation of funds, and 
student follow-up. This information. 4s necessary for planning ; 
and evaluation purposes; sf ,; s 


That extensive review be made of the stent procedure for fund- 
ing vocational education in Montata; ¥ 
That the local Schools address themselves to the placemept of . fo 
. Students in cooperation with those agencies ayerhabley especially 
pea Service, 
i 
That the Board of Public Education consider the comments and sug- 
“gestions of the report, "Guidance and Counseling, A (all for 
Change?" from the seal 1974 Public Meeting on’ Vocational Edu- 
cation. 
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NEBRASKA — 
ne - 


The State Advisory Council Annual Report focuses’ to a great de- 
gree on the need for establishing guidelines. for the implementation. 
of career education as the umbrella concept for educational systems 
in the state. Having designated career education as State Priority 
Number 1, the Council has called for coordination of guidance and 
counseling, preparation of teachers, and supervisory activities. It 
was also recommended that career educatio ld receive incentive 
funding from State and Federal levels to encourage implementation at 
the local level. Additionally, the Council emphasizes the need for 
broadening the scope of teacher education agencies in the state in 


ba 


U 


‘'Yorder ‘to prévide career education CONCERTS: and compentencies for all ° 


si teachers. 


“Noting the increase in- enrollment, the Council urges that ‘exist- 
ing facilities in’ imbediate areas be utilized most efficiently by vo- 
cational education planners. 


This year's report also stresses the need for articulation with- 
in the levels of vocational education ig order to avoid duplication of 
programs. Emphasizing the new perspective given to vocational educa- 
tion programming and planning by the CETA legislation, the Council 
makes the following recommendation: 


_ The Ytate Board for Vocational Education and the Division of 
Vocational Education should move rapidly to assess the kinds 
of systematic vocational instruction required to meet the needs 
and specifications of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
-Act of 1973. There should be a maximum of communication be- 
tween the State Board for Vocational Education and the three 
prime sponsors in Nebraska in order to articulate training ea 
programs to educational needs of people in CETA programs. 


sd 


White enrollment caine have been significant in serving both the» 


handicapped and the disadvantaged, the Council notes that many schools” ne 


are still without programs for these groups. The Council suggests that 
local schools need state-level leadership and assistance in identifying 


sai mesting the needs of these SEEN a% 


The need for involvement of the local citizenry through Local Voca- 
tional Education Advisory Committees is established by thé Council. In 
order to encourage the effectiveness of these committees, the Council 
recommends that the State Board of Vocational Education: 


Develop a procedural handbook which could be used by local ; 


schools and teacher education agencies for ll ae direct- | 7 


ing local vocational BONIS ORY committees; 
; . i 
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‘ | ; as 
‘Offer assistance in establishing ‘and directing local advisory 


committee activity through visits by consultants from the Di- 
‘vision of Vocational Education. 
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‘NEVADA, 


ThefNevada’ Council for Manpower Training and Career Education 
had adopted in FY 1973 a systematit evaluation model for application, 
modification, and reapplication to its evaluations of the State's 
vocational education ‘programs. This year's annual report reflects 
the first year of application of this médel from which the Council at- 
tempted to:derive certain baseline data. Incorporating this data, the 
following four objectives guided this year's evaluation: 


‘Determine thé presence of desirable program features in the 
programs encountered. 


Estimate the influence of the State EROS EAE . 
felt on the programs encountered. 


Check what effective action was taken on FY 1973 Council 
recommendations. 


Delineate areas for future study and action on the part of 
the Council as by-products of efforts to determine the first 


three. 4 


According to the comprehensive study, the sit weakést areas in the 
state's vocational education were provisions for the handicapped and 
follow-up services. ,While present programs were evaluated as poorly 
‘geared to accommodate the handicapped, the study reflected a great 
amount of honesty on the part of the schools in identifying problems 
and inadequacies in this area. In regard to the deficiencies in de- , 
veloping a follow-up system, the greatest hindrance was a lack of time, 
The report ascertains that a comprehensive follow-up system is neées- 
sary for future vocational planning, yet schools cannot assume the costs 
- for administering such a system, 


‘ The study evaluated on a scale ranging: from "Not. at Al1" to "Very 
Effective" the following areas: 


+ Facilities - Student. Placement 

+ Equipment - ° + Follow-up 

+ Objectives” + Exploratory Program 

+ Program + Awareness: Program 

+ Staff Development - + Cooperative Education 
. + Guidance + Coordination with Other Educa~ 
. + Provisions for the bicadvnnbaned tional Agencies 

+ 


Provisions for the Handicapped + Over-all Financing Effort . 
+ Program Evaluation 
_ "The following are recommendations which grew out of the 1974 Council 
evaluation: nl 
The State Department of Education (SDOE) should produce a plan of 


b ; , t 
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action for remedying recognized deficiencies in provisions for 


the vocational educatidn of the handicapped, ‘ 


In cooperation wi 


the Advisory Council, 


the SDOE should ac- 


tively éncourage the creation and functioning. of local advis- 
ory councils to help make vocational education more relevant 
and more effective.\: 


r 


The SDOE should expand its assistance to the local, schoo) districts ° 


to increase their effectiveness in establishing and maintaining 


programs for counseling, guiding, and Ral tewaigeny on vocational 


education students.. 


“J 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE  \e 


" The.Council has evaluated the goals and priorities of the State 
Plan as basically valid in terms of students' needs and employment 
opportunities. The Plan does not, however, relate to manpower pro- 
ia ‘ 


‘pata on manpower needs, job opportunities, and employer needs » 
is available through the Department of Employment Security. Data is 
also gathered from other sources, such as the Allied Health Planning 
Council, as well as from surveys conducted on the secondgfy level, 
both by the State Department and Vocal education agencies. ; 


. Good coordination of training opportynities is identified at the , 
po’ tsecondary level. There is a need for further coordination between’ © — 
secondary and postsecondary. Articulation between the secondary andy aad 
postsecondary systems also néeds improvement, 


The Council notes that most institutions offer no formal pla 
ment services, although a real effort is made at these institutions 
to arrange employment interviews with local and state employers. Place- 45 
-ment Reports from Postsecondary institutions indicate a high percentage 
of graduates were placed or obtained jobs in their fields of study or 
in related fields. 3 


In its Overview, the Council acknowledges that the FONowing are 
among the areas in vocational education in the state which warrant 
critical review: ; 


- 


flexibility in programming 

costs per student 

graduate follow-ups 

attrition rates ' 

public relations a ba 
course offerings in relation to employer needs 

placement 

efficient use of facilities 


+e eee + + & 


oe ee decided that,’ since many of its past recommendations 
fae not been achieved, it requests renewed consideration of previous Me " 
recommendations. The <Counci1 also offers the following recommendation q 
this year: 


That all vocational education in New Hanpehihie ore to be 
under a State Director of Vocational Education. 
¢ ® 
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NEW JERSEY 


The State Advisory Council 1974 Annual Report focuses gn an 


investigation of the needs in four critical areas of vocational edu- 


cation. Recommendations are made in terms of long-range goals and 
short-range proposed actions. 


In assessing the area of "Follow-up -- the Need’ for Program 
Ere waitin Council supports a long-range coordination of ef- 
forts tgyfevelop an effective follow-up system to be applied in a 
i uniform way in order to result in data useful to program management, 
design, implementation, and effectiveness. 
recommendations for short-range actions are: 


oi} 


Follow-up should be systematized and regularly scheduled -on the 
school's: calendar as an annual activity. 
dents and ony ever should be administered simultaneously.° 


The follow-up system survey instrument should deal primarily 
with questions directed at the program of instruction, and 
what needs. to ‘be known. Otherwise the ultimate purpose of the 


follow-up Study, to influence curriculum selection and course 
design, cannot be accomplished. 


2 


: The concern with guidance and counseling, "Facing the Identity 
Crisis," projects the need for the development of counselor training 
and ‘career education systems so that counseling and career develop- 
ment programs are available to every elementary pupil in the State, 

_ and continue to remain available to students throughout life. Recom- 

y ~ mendations for implementing such a progean include: 

‘ Group uj dance activities Should be incorporated as an integ- 

ral part of the schools' curriculum in all schools. 


The Federal Government, state and’ municipal governments should 
provide funds for research and development of guidance and 
/counseling-programs and services. 


The Vocational Division of the Department of Education should 


explore via a pilot program, ways of using persons. with appro- 


priate real-life experiences as vocational and occupational 
guidance personnel. 


County Career Education Coordinating Councils were established in — 


every county in New Jersey in order to coordinate an approach to the 
development of vocational education.. The State Advisory Council has . 
determined that, in order for these County Councils. to establish a 


“4 


Ineluded in the Council's 


Surveys of former stu- » 


ual * fe 
‘ Fira rote in the coordination of career education at the county 


level, membership should be expanded to include representation of 
non-educational local interest groups, such as government officials, 
economic’ development organizations, manpower planning groups, busi- ~ 


yness and industry. In addition, financial and personnel assistance 


) 


‘should be provided to these councils to ehabl em to develop the 
research capability necessary to accomplish“the major goal of devel- 
oping a comprehensive county plan. 
- The impact of Career Education on teacher education is. addressed 
as the fourth critical area in the 1974 report. A council study dis- 
covered that within state tedcher education institutions are non-— 
existent or fragmented and divergent directions within graduate and 
undergraduate teacher education programs as the program relates to 
Career Education. The Council also conducted a survey designed to 
gather data ascertaining current supply of vocational technical 
teachers, status of current teacher @ducation programs, and determin- 
ing future needs and relevance of teacher education programs to assure 
an adequate supply of vocational-technical teachers. Data from the 
survey, revealed: . 


There exists no systematic data collection reporting system 

to pravide the necessary information for adequate planning of 
vocational teacher education programs. Data for determining 
teacher needs in specific subject areas was difficult to. 
develop because there appeared to be no set pattern in arriv- 
ing at vocational teacher needs within local school districts. 


@ 
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Fd ~NEW MEXICO 


_ _ The New Mexico State Advisory Council directs criticism at’ the 
need for stress in serving vocational education students and their ; 
needs. This direction must be the guiding force behind educational 
priorities, rather than allowing students to be characterized as’ by- 
products of the educational process. Recommendations have been de- 
’ veloped to ensure that, as vocational education developes in New 
Mexico, students' naeds will be better served. . Among the categories 
under’which these recommendations fall are: 


Finance, Need fora Coordinated Effort: . 


: Little or no coordination presently exists among those agencies 
involved in financing, administering, and delivering vocational edu- 
cation in the state. This has impeded maximum utilization of exist- 
ing resources. To improve this Situation, the Counci] recommends ; f 
That steng be initiated to coordinate the vocational educa- 
tion efforts of the Office of Manpower Administration, Of- 
fice of Public School Finance, and the State Division of 
Vocational Education; 3 48 . 


That, to achieve such a coordinated effort, a single liaison 

officer, under the Office of the Governor or ee 
legislative committee, be appointed.to carry out the details r , os 
“of coordinating vocational training for the State. 


Vocational Education, Need for Articulation: A 
- Little or no articulation exists between the levels.of instruc- 
tion in vocational education.- Duplication of effort frequently exists 
between secondary and postsecondary training. The Council has estab- 
lished the important-need for a comprehensive State curriculum struc- 
ture to delineate the requirements of a vocational program at a given 
level of instruction. The Council offers the following recommendations 
7 ensure that articulation is carried out at all levels of instruc- 
tion: © 


That a state curriculum structure be developed in order to mini- 
mize duplication among the various levels of instruction, and 
afford students a graduated advancement in technical training 
from one level to the next; and ; 


That a person, along with adequate supportive staff, be designated 


to initiate and articulate curriculum and provide technical sup- 
port to the local educational agencies in order to implement, it. 


a* * yee 24 ma 


The Sisadvantaged/Handicapped and Their Needs: 


The Council commends the’ provision “in the 1968 Amendments for. 
set-aside funds for these special groups. The Couftil emphasizes, 
however, the need to provide for some measure of accountability by 
the school to ensure that set-asides are used in accordance with the 
intent of Congress. It is from its commitment to a responsibility 
to provide training to students. with special needs that the cannes 

‘makes the following recommendations: 


That an effort be made to compile suitable data « on ae = 
number of disadvantaged and handicapped that are betn 
served through vocational education ‘programs. 


’ That, in concert with the mandate of the Federal law under 
which funds for vocational education are made available to 
New Mexico, the State endeavor to establish some account of 
funds being utilized specifically to encourage the disadvan- 

poe and handicapped to obtain suitable-vocational train- 

ng. F 
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NEW YORK 


» 

The New York State Advisory Council continues to assess the 
occupational education program in the state as progressive and re- 
flective of the needs of the people. The Council particularly com- 
mends the State Plan, and gives it overwhelming support and appre- 
ciation for the quality of the document. The Plan was developed 
with input from the Council's State Plan Committee. As a result, the 
committee recommended, and the Council accepted, priorities established 
for career education, urban education, adult education, and improvement 
in the quality of instruction. Efforts to improve instructional qual- 
ity will focus on strengthening curriculum development, personnel de- 
velopment, guidance, and evaluation, Emphasis will be placed on serv- 
ing special needs groups, such as the handicapped, within each of the 
priority areas. 


In certifying the 1974 State Plan, however, the Council pointed 
out several areas of concern, which included: 


. That there is a lack of disadvantaged enrollees in the tech- 
nical programs. conducted by two-year public Cor Tages outside 
of New York City; ‘ 
That the activity designed to strengthen the total occupation- 
a] guidanc® and counseling and decision-making process at two- 
year public colleges makes it possible for a college or col- 
leges to obtain follow-up information on persons who, leave 
occupational education programs before completion; . 


That the compr@hensive study concerning competencies needed to 
teach occupational education subjects will provide usefu] data 
about competency-based certification, MS 


During the year, the Council contracted with the Center for Vocation- 
al and Technical Education of the Ohio State University to complete a 
study of the vocational educational resources and needs for the educa- 
ble mentally retarded in New York Stat The study focused on three 
sample areas within the state, and inclided the following conclusion: 


Although the survey found little in the way of successful programs 
for the educable retarded, three settings were identified as 
laudable. These were characterized as having realistic training 
programs in real work settings, active job placement programs, 

and hard-working, concerned staffs. : 


The most important basic educational components. needed for these “™S 


handicapped youngsters were skills in daily: Mee an in commun- 
ication. 
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Too often teachers were not prepared for teaching these 
handicapped children. Because curriculum material is not 
readily available, occupational educational teaching mater-’ 
jals are most frequently prepared by teachers themselves. 


There is evidence of considerable friction between special 
ie ha and occupational educators at the state ang local 
evels. 


_ The Council ‘conducted a Local Advisor? Council Conference which 
attracted 197 participants from all areas of occupational education. 
Commissioners, State Education Department oa local occupa- 
tional education directors, advisory committee chairmen, and members, m 
school board and other organization: representatives, and administra- 
tors listened, assessed, discussed, and recommended. As ‘a result of 
workshop sessions which generated individual input and person-to- 
person exchange of ideas, practical recommendations and sugges tidns 
materialized. Included among these were: 


Articulation: Set a formal communication cape between parties , 
in the articulation situation,, utilize a spokesman-for each com- , 


ponent, hold joint seminars, and use student pareNe when eva INDS 51 
‘ing. ; 
iS, a 

i Indus try-Education Relations: Use local council to contact per- 

4 sons who can advance industry-education relations, encourage 

;’ both school and business leaders to meet career and training 
needs of local residents, ,involve student occupational education 
clubs. 


hd : . 

» Communications/Image: Use sacupatlonel education counselors in a 

Tower grades, offer exploratory programs in the ferTor high, 
give nagents a chance to provide input to local advisory council, 

publicf¥e success of students, use news media for: image building, 


~ask State to produce film documentaries. + » » 
Included in the Council's recommandatidns for cinta, jit are: 


Direct greater attention to, and develop appropriate occupational 
education services for, the handicapped. 


Encourage the Occupational Education Annual Report to display, 
separately, data regarding occupational education for urban 
areas. / 

Develop a reporting en which seeunasaly reflects the current 
status of adult occupational educati'on needs. 


Establish a communications link between local weuned te and with 
State Council. ° 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


~The North Carolina State Advisory Counci? goctanits the State 
Vocational Board's goals and objectives: as outlined in the State Plan, 


and believes the ‘Plan will move vocational education in North Carolina — 
in the right direction. The Council believes, however, that the plan- | 


ning process could be improved. While recognizing the extraordinary 
effort to collect and analyze manpower. data and to use it in project- © 
ing enrollment needs/in vocational programs, the Council is concerned 
about the validity dnd reliability of the data. Moreover, there ap- 
pears to be an insufficient utilization.of labor market data, due to 
the lack of a policy outlining how data from each source will be used. 
The Council is also concerned that data dealing with student needs an’ 
Sep rat tons have been given Wess emphasis. 


The Sounct is encouraged by the increasing. Coordination of voca- 
tional programs among various agencies. However, the Council believes 
that further coordination in the planning process is necessary and rec- 
ommends that the State Board develop.a planning process which will de- 


mand the active. involvement of all ddgencies whielare involved in vo- _ 


cational educationg{ncluding CETA, the State Employment Service, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Agancy, and private institutions, where they | 


, exist. 


The Council is especially concerned that programs for the disad- * 


-vantaged ang handicapped be sufficient to meet the need, and recommends 


the establishment of a task force to critically examine programs avyail-’ 
able to these groups. ~ 


While job. stecmuanh is accepted as an institutional red pnatitlity 
at the postsecondary level,,the Council believes that secondary schools 
should make greater: fort in this area. The Council believes that im- 
proved articulation Of secondary and postsecondary vocational programs 
and increased public understdndingpof the training capabilities: of vo- 
cation programs are important ‘tothe development of improved secondary 
school jop placement programs. ; ' ‘ 


The Council also urges that State support for “pre-service and in- 
service education of vocational, teachers be carefully examined. 


Among the Council's recommendations for the current year are: 
That the State Board of: Education require local boards of 
education to hold public hearings on local and multi-year 
plans before submitting them to the State Board; 


That the State Board of Education develo. an acprtriate 
* mechanism for assuring that exemplary projects grow out 
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of research Findings 7 ' ; 
‘That efforts be continued to provide staff leieioanen 
for guidance personne}; 


» That the State beanie of Public Instruction Ancieass 
“its efforts th fava availability. and accessibility 
of programs to individual” students. 
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me, _ = NORTH DAKOTA 


In evaluating the validity’ of goals and priofities of the State 
Plan in terms of student needs and employment opportunities, the 
Council has pointed out that employment opportuni ties within the State 
are not sufficient to meet the needs of all students completing their 
specialized vocational education. The Council notes that employment 
opportunities’ on a nationwide basis is an important planning factor, 


_ and has been incorporated into the 1974 State Plan. 


Sources for data are not presently adequate in North Hiakotn, 
The Council emphasizes the need for all agencies, institutions, and 


_ other organizations involved in. gathering data related to the identi - 


fication of State manpower needs to goordinate their activities and ( 
develop a single delivery system that will-result in a valid system ; 
of reporting statewide job opportu ities on a continuous basis. 


The Council notes that progress has been made in courdinattin and 
articulation between secondary and postsecondary programs. Workshops 
and conferences have been conducted to allow open communication be- . 
tween secondary and postsecondary teachers./At*some postsecondary schools, 
committees are, organized to plan and develop methods for achieving artic- 
ulation between secondary and postsecondary programs, 


While job placement of secondary school graduates varies from school — 
to school, placement activities are primarily conducted by many instruc- 
tors in-each‘of the program areas in cooperation with the State Emptoy- . 
ment SecuritysBureau. Postsecondary bite services are more sophis- 
ticated and primary concern 18 given o the placement of program gard- — 
uates. ae 
*. 


included ie Council recommendations for 1975. are: 


- That’ the state Board for. Vocational Education continue its efforts 
in working with the State Employment Security Bureau to secure : 
more valid data- for set and implementation of vocational 
education pragrams to meet North DaRota’ Ss needs; 

That the State Roard f-Yocatjonal “Savcation continue*to prow FF 

mote the open-entry - op n-exit concept for postsecondary and , 4 
adult-training programs to better meet and serve those who need 
training and Peeanantg for job opportunities. 


P af 


That the State Board of Vocational Education encourage local 
school administrators and vocational teachers to work closely 
with business, industry, and advisory committees in upgrading 
» <program:course content. 
Dare 
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‘Career Exploration (9-10) 


youey Tne education and employment 


The objectives adopted for FY 1974 are reported in terms of pro- 
gress made in enrollments and project statistics by enrol ment -—y Et 
1979. Included in these, ojBectives are: 


bh of all 
students 
in 1979 


OBJECTIVE 


Career Motivation (K-6) 728,758 


| 213,749 
238,631 


Career Orientation (7-8) 


Occupational Work Adjustment 
for Dropout-Prone Youth Be- 
low 16 years 


10,640 


Preparatory Job Training 
Program for all High School 
Youth 16 years and above 


2 F 
114,411 178,861 


In its evaluation of the implementation of last year's reconmenda- 
tions, the Council noted that policies were established which would per- 
mit vocational education centers to employ a job development and 4ob 
placement specialist in placé of one of the approved vocational guid- 
ance counselors.* Such a specialist would have a background in personnel 
work in industry, business, or labor, -rather than guidance. There has 
not been any interest evinced for the employmert of such a person, and 
vocational centers hesitate to invest in job cil kal and. job: place- . 


tent PUOQ FAIS « 
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Included in the Council's recommendations for this year are: 


The State Board of Education stud continue its efforts to 
assure availability of a full fange of vocationa] program 
opportunities for each interested eleventh and/twelfth-grade 
student and adult in the State of Ohio, regardless of his/her 
residence. . { 


The State Board of Education should designate a ae funds’ for 
career development plagnihg and bi diea tg a nd consider 
career Aevelopment an integral part of the total \curriculum 
for elementary and secondary schools, funded from the General 
Foundation Program. Py 


The State Board of Education should brcourage the ' xpansion 
of teacher education programs to include relevant A eounatsee and’ 
skill development relating to career education. ; 
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.. . The Annual Report of the Oklahoma sf tay ary Council ade 


a "Special Report: Career Education and Industrial Arts," which ad 
- the need for increase in the numbers served by Industrial Arts 
grams throughout. the State. _ The sas 1 Report points out that: 


ess- \ 


No special industrial arts courses presently are provided for 
the handicapped, so far as it is known; although some 4,050 
students with some form of handicap are said to have been in 
regular industrial arts programs. No special training for 
teaching the handicapped is provided in industrial arts in- 
‘structor certification.» Some trainees for special education 
teaching do take some elective courses in. industrial arts. 


é 


A Special etch of the Annual Report entitled, "Training the $ 
Handicapped," reviewed the programs available to the estimated 400,000 
persons handicapped due to mental, visual. hearing, or obvious physical ~ 
problems. Vocational. funding to an amount of $40,000 per year was pro- 
vided diagnostic centers for equipment :to serve clients beginning at 14 
years of age. Additionally, the State Department of Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education. has attempted to get enough youths of either the disad- 57 
vantaged or trainable handicapped into more work/study programs, es- : 
pecially in Oklahoma City and Tulsa, where there seems to be the largest 


need. d . a 


® 


A district sarvey of the Caddo-Kiowa Area School was made in an at- 
tempt to obtain more information on the percentage and type of handi- 


- capped in a sample population. The survey reviews the cahracteristics 


of the target populations identified as handicapped. The ratio of 
handicapped: to gepUarton surveyed was: i 


% 4 14 to 55 age group - 7.2 percent 
+ 56 to 99 age group - 14 _ percent 
+ 1 to 13 age group - 3.5 percent’ 


In 1972 the Oklahoma State Legislature decreed that all college 

level and high school dropouts should be reported to the State Department 
of Vocational and Technical Education. A section of the Annual Report re- 
views the dropout problem and estimates that the rate of dropouts from — 
the secondary system, statewide, approximate 20 percent of the total en- 
rollment; the postsecondary system approxinetes 40 percent. . 

A follow-up survey of graduates of vocational-technical classes was 
conducted by sending questionnaires to a sample of graduates and teachers. 
In addition to asking students follow-up information, the ek instructs 


= Ny 


also asked evaluation questions about curriculum, facilitieX, instruction, 
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_ and school services. Results indicated that most graduates rated the 
quality: of skill training received as very good to excellent.- Eighty- 
seven percent said they would take the same vocational programs again. 


An overview of postsecondary statistics, graduates employed, and 
inmate training is provided in the Annual Report. 


This year's Council Recommendations include: ss 


Teacher trainees in industrial arts and vocational education should 
have at least one course in special education, to work better with - 
handicapped children of whom some 4,167 are being served presently. 


Terminology in vocational ‘objectives language, such as "all secon- 

dary ‘vocational and technical graduates should possess an employ- 
, 2% able skill) is too narrow. It should be broadened to encompass 
% "and receive mandatory assistance in job placement at the end of 
grade twelve" if a enter the world of work . at this point. 
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The Oregon State Advisory Council chose for its 1974 Annual Re- 
port-to evaluate selected samples. of career and vocatjonal education 
in-service programs in Oregon. The primary intent of eyaluation 
was to provide assistance,.through the development of evalygtion prod- 
ucts and a set of procedures, which would support further Yeview by 


, the Advisory Council. It yas also anticipated that a spin-off in 


-<ing all activities funded in the projects reviewed, but the Council 
‘recognizes that this lack of uniform documentation does not indicate 


\ 


_terms of information about pre-service training programs might result. 


While time and flinding did not permit on-site inspection, a ques- 
tionnatte was developed and mailed to all participants. The Advisory 
Council emphasizes that the study reviewed only a small portion of in- 
service programs, and that no generalization about the total career 
and vocational education thrusts within the State are intended. { 


The study revealed that no uniform format is employed in document- 


poor projects. The Council recommends that a format be developed by 

the State Department of Education and reviewed by the Advisory Council, 

which would make it Clear what documentation is required. gg 
The study also revealed that the cadre approach to training pro- 

duced an enthusiastic group of-individuals who continue to dispense 

information on career education. The cadre approach also appears to° 

have done a very effective job in promoting the concept of career ed- 

ucation. The Council recommends that the use of the cadre training 

be continued, andgthat further follow-ups of the cadre and others they 

may have trained be conducted in areer to document the longevity of the 

effect of the training. - 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Pennsylvania S Advisory Council conducted a series of 
statewide, regional hearingS to answer the question, "Is vocational 
education fulfilling the needs of the citizens of Pennsylvania?" Testi- 
mony was presented by repres¢ntatives \of business, yaucers and labor, 
hers, Students, administra- 


uals. Conclusions resulting 


A lack of communication and coofdination between the State and 
the local levels sometimes regults in the lack of information 
about available funds and how to obtain them, 


Disadvantaged, handicapped, and special education students are 

often placed in special situations or programs instead of enter- 

ing vecational-technical schools. Although in theory this pro- 

vides the students with special attention for their specific 

needs, it often creates an artificial atmosphere which eliminates 
_ the competitive atmosphere of the normal work situation. 


Although in some areas a degree of coordination with local organ- 
izations has been attained, with benefits for all involved, prob- 
lems still exist between labor unions and vocational- technical 
schools. 


cureenty each institution attem ts to formulate programs and 
services on the basis of its owgf interpretation of labor market 
and population needs. - a, 


TheM*eed for more vocational teacher and counselor education pro- 
gkams throughou ate, especially in the more rural areas, - 


PA is\severe, and/programs must be increased if vocational education 


is meet the citizens' needs in the future. 

There is a need for a better system of communications throughout 

the State to ensure that Pennsylvania's vocational education in- 

stitutions and agencies are kept abreast of the changing trends 

and innovations in the field. 

4 

During the fiscal year under review, the State Plan's goal toward 
increasing secondary program growth to serve the needs of greater num- 
bers ofsstudents for the labor market area was accomplished through an 
increase of 96 gainful occupational training programs to serve an ad- 
ditional 18,314 secondary students. In-services on career education - 
and home economics programs for the handicapped, plus workshops for 
teachers of special.emphasis and continuing education programs were 
among the number of programs initiated to meet the needs of gisadvan- 
taged and mea eae 


. 
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Advocacy Statements based on this. -year's Goals formulated in the 
State Plan included; 


Postsecondary pre-apprenticeship training, related apprentice- 

ship training, training for vocational education instructors, 

and pre-employment training should be provided if possible. 

This should be done under contract with the proprietary . schools, 
; where possible. ‘ 


Each geographical area should be analyzed to determine the ° 

vocational education programs best suited to meet the needs of 

the area, especially where there is- “currently no vocational edu- 
‘\ cation instruction. 


In an effort to better serve the handicapped and ee 
in vocational education, handicapped and disadvantaged people 
should be used as resource consu]tants for planning. 


In order to build in the flexibility needed in vocational educa- 
tion, collect and utilize outside vocational education resources, 
thus providing administrators and school managers with the re- 
sources which they need to serve Students better. 


In order to evaluate some of the problems identified in the field 
of Counseling, the State Advisory Council enlisted the advice and opin- 
ions of counselors, representatives from various professional counselor = + 
organizations, and dther professional groups, in order to examine curric- 
ula of colleges’ offering master's degrees in Colinseling. The report of 
that study and its resultant conclusions are included as a section of 
the Pennsylvania annual report. 


A review of. cosmetology training in Pennsylvania was conducted by 
the Advisory Council. Its purpose was to assess any differences between 
public and private school training, and to reveal any ineffictvencies in 


_ the licensing process. Data was compiled on the attitudes of three 


groups involved in cosmetology training: (1) Public and private school 
faculty; (2) Recent Qosmetology graduates; and (3) Beauty shop owners. 
Conclusions and recommendations based.on analysis of data compiled from 


“questionnaires are presented as a section of the annual report. 


A 
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PUERTO RICO 


: 4 
The Puerto Rico Commonwealth Advisory Council on Vocational Education is 
encouraged by the new directions and approaches in vocdtional-technical edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth and recognizes the value of the 1974 study completed 
' by the Commonwealth Board of Vocational Technical Education as a tool: for 
further improvement. The Council is also pleased that many of its own 
recommendations are being implemented or considered by the Commonwealth Board. 


The Council supports the goals and objectives of the 1973-74 Commonwealth 
Plan. It believes, However, that the planning process can be improved. 

- Currently, the Commonwealth Plan is completed in the central office by an 
over-burdened staff that has insufficient time to develop a truly comprehensive 
plan. Local participation in the planning process should be increased and the 
Council supports the recent legislation and administrative changes which will 
encourage decision-making at the local level. To facilitate evaluation and ° 
measurement of the Commonwealth Plan, the es: recommends thav-cbjectives < 
be written in performance terms wherever-possible. 

Recognizing the importance of reliable manpower/employment information — 

"in planning for vocational education, the Council recommends the continued 

development of a computerized Management Information System. The Council * 

believes the system should include information on job placement, new 

occupations appearing in Puerto Rico, changing employment requirements and 
in-Commonwealth gut-Commonwealth migration. Currently, no such information 

is available. The, Council also recommends that emphasis should be Placed 

on a local and a ea basis for information gathering, 
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The Council oe the group coordinated efforts.that are well underway 
between the Right to Employment Administration and members of the V.T.E. 
staff. It notes, however, that little formal coordination occurred during 

e past year between various agencies and departments regarding manpower 
training opportunities. The Council recommends that coordination with the 
Department of Commerce and the Economic Development Administration be 
maintained on a formal basis. The Council believes it is imperative that 
coordination under CETA programs be developed to insure that the vocational — 
schools are properly utilized. 


The Council is pleased that Puerto Rico has made great strides in 
increasing the enrollment in programs for the disadvantaged and the handicapped, 
and. in increasing the amount of local monies expended for vocational education. 
The Council believes, however, that allocation of funds should be done on \ 
_ the basis of priorities and not on a pro-rata basis. The Council supports ° 
plans being made by the current Director of Administration to allocate funds 
on this basis. The Council also suggests that vocational education underg 
“economic analysis which requires the the identification of costs and benefits, 
both monetary and non-monetary. : ‘ 


Among the Council's recommendations for the current year are: 


» | . é = ri 
Restudy rece for developing goals and objectives for the 


Commonwea Plan for Vocational Education. - 


Coordinate the vocational and technical services provided by all 
Pertinent government agencies. 


Establish programs for teachers upgrading, including on-the-job 
training at plants, assigning credits for work experience, and re- 
viewing training programs of institutions of higher education. 


Accelerate the job analysis process to enlarge the’ number of curricula* 
offered to reflect current technological changes in occupations. 


#4 st 
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hi ~ & RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode islans State Advisory Council chose to limit its 1974 
Annual Report to an evaluation of state leadership as it relates to four 


‘ major aspects of vocational education which are: the planning process, sthe. 


collection and utilization of data, the coordination of training opportunities 

and the support and promotion of career education. 4 
While encouraged by the commitment to vocational ed@eation of the new 

Commissioner of Education, and recognizing the competency of many of the staff 


of the State Department of Education, the State Advisory Council believes that 
; the major problem facing.vocational education in Rhode Island is the lack of 
., coordination and cohesive leadership: at the state level. Career and ; 


- 


vocational education functions, duties and responsibilities continue to be 
widely distributed among several units and individuals in the State Department 
of Education.. There is no single unit devoted exclusively to vocational education, ~ 
nor is there any full-time staff person in a supervisory position responsible 


‘for coordination of ‘vocational education. ‘As a result, the Council believes 


that the planning, evaluation and improvement of vocational education suffers. 
The Council recommends that the State Department of Education establish a 
Division or Bureau of Career and Vocational Education to be responsible for 
planning, coordination. with manpower training programs, the administration and . 
monitoring of grants, technical assistance to and evaluation of all career and 


‘vocational education programs at all levels. 


The lack of central coordination and leadership is reflected in the 


_ coordination between manpower programs and vocational education programs, and. . 


in the articulation with area vocational schools and post-secondary vocational 
education programs. At both the state and local levels, the coordination that 
exists ,is informal and infrequent. The Council believes that, for articulation 
of programs, a well-coordinated curriculum planning and development. effort, 
lead by the State Department, is necessary. Such an effort should seek to 
balance the needs and interests of ,the state and local education agencies, and 
need not place the State Department in a dominant role. At the state level, 

the Council supports the discussion between "the state's vocational training 
Vieartn and the manpower ets programs to establish formal coordination and 

anning. , 


4 
v The Council fully sippores the Management Information System which is 
currently operative throughout the state. However, the lack of compliance. by 
certain school districts which are required to supply information, and the 
limited utilization of the system by the State Department of Education, are 
barriers to the efficacy of the system. The Council believes that a pre- 


‘requisite to a fully functioning MIS is the reestablishment of effective 


Departmental management of career and vocational education duties. The Council 
also believes that it is essential to integrate the MIS with other manpower 


_ and economic development data systems in the state. Currently, no such integra- 


‘tion exists. This isolation hampers effective coordination between vocatfonal 


training programs. The Council recommends that the Governor's State Manpower 
Planning Office create an information system task force with the purpose of » 
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a 4 4 
integrating the data collection and dissemination of the various concerned 
state agencies. 


The Council believes that the lack of coordination between. the State Plan, 
U.S: Office of Education forms and the State Annual Descriptive Plan makes it ; 
difficult to evaluate and determine accountability in the meeting of vocational . 
education's needs in the state. Recognizing that the State Plan is 
cfrrently sean as a comp] iance document rather than a planning document, the 
Council recommends that the State Department of Education locate all planning 
for career and vocational education in a central bureau or division respons ble } 
for vocational education. . 


The Council was pleased with the gains in career education made iheeimde 
Island during 1974. The elimination of the single staff position concerned : 
full-time with vocational and career education at the State Department, however, 
has undermined whatever progress has been made. The Council supports the 
incorporation of the concept of career education into the educational approach 
of every school in every school system in the state. This is impossible 
without visible and effective state leadership. The Council recommends that 
the Division or Bureau of Career and Vocational’ and Career Education restore 
at least one full-time staff postion concerned with providing information 
and assistance to Tea school systems. 


= 
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' © AMERICAN SAMOA 


‘® 


The Advisory Council of American Samoa believes that the voca- 
_tional goals and priorities stated in the 1974 State Plan were, in 
“general, valid and appropriate, in terms of students' needs, but did 
not necessarily reflect employment opportunities and needs in Amer- 
ican Samoa. The Council recognizes that this due to the lack of, 
adequate data on the labor supply and demand in American Samoa, and“ 
not due to negligence on behalf of the State vocational officials. 

The Council believes that the State Board Staff makes a reasénable 
effort to collect and analyze existing data concerning manpower needs. 


_ The Council believes, however, that the development of an accurate 


data collection system is essential ‘if State planning is = reflect 
both student and employment needs. 


Although the Council is pleased by the einen cooperation between. 


the Tafuna Skill Center and the Community College of American Samoa, 


4 


it believes that coordination among all th¢ agencies providing voca- 
tional training.~opportunities in ee to develop com- . 
prehensive vocational training progfams, and to avoid duplication. 

The Council is pleased by the growing spirit of willingness to co- 
‘operate shown by these agencies. It believes that the establishment 
of CETA will do much to foster this cooperation. é 


The Counci1, believes that the vocational ee and counselingf/ 
‘services of American Samoa are in critical need of improvement,, es- 


peciallyain the high schools. There is a critical shortage of appro-. 
priately trajned personnel. 


* The Council recommends a campaign designed to upgrade the voca- 
tional, knowledge and guidance competencies of counselors, and a,certi- 


“ fication procedure for counselors which would assure they are prepared 


in vocational education and counseling. The Council also urges the de- 
velopment of job placement and student follow-up programs at wee 
tional training institutions in American Samoa. 


While noting the eabablisinent of goals and abiectiwes for the 


' disadvantaged and the ‘handicapped at the secondary and postsecondary 


levels, the Council is concerned that similar goals and objectives 


were not set for the elementary level. The Council believes that goals’ 


should be set for all levels, to assure adequate programming for the | 


-disadvantage the handicapped. 


The Counc! recognizes that a major problem in adequate program- 
ing is the lack of funds, and recommends that a funding formula be. 
established which would maximize the ECT Ieney of epeoeiotel education 
programs. 


: 


\ 
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Among the Council's recommendations for the year are: 


The appointment of a full- time State, Director of 


+; Vocational Education; | ‘ . - | 
The State Board should establish a funding formula . ‘ 
for the distribution of local and Federal funds to , 
- ‘ local schogls for the Opbreet en of’ vocational educa- | 
ae tional programs. - ats ‘i 
wy 
¢ TH@ State Board should initiate action to significantly | r 
increase the involvement of schools in‘the placement. p 
_ process, to include ejther the addition of staff ait 
Pia the responsibility for placement, or the assignment OTs: : 
ptacement responsibility to teachers and COUBSEI ORS: . 
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- In this year's Annual Report, the State Advisory Council notes 
noe that the over-all increase in facilities and enrollments in vocation-: 
-al and technical education is the most noteworthy progress made in 
vocational and technical education during the 1974 year. Other suc- 
cessful projects noted by the Council Were the development of a self- 
"paced graphics curriculum and the development of sequential instruc- 
tional materials in heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration: 4 . 
tbe latter projects benefited from Appeacnt ay, Regional Commission S 
unds. = _ | ‘ 
The amount of Federal funds utilized for regular vocational edoca- a 
-tion programs has increased during the last three years, and the amount 
+ | of state funds, has also increased. State, funds have increased more dra-. 
: ‘matically than have the local funds, “State -funds na match Federal i 
} ; . ' funds at a ratio of approximately three to one. It was noted that the - 
funds for disadvantaged and handicapped include only Federal funds, and Ds f 
that no state funds are so designated. . | 


Specidl caneenié and priorities of the Councit ‘net ed the need 
for a closely-meshed, articulated program for advanced placement and . 
veh a transfer of students from the vocd peel programs tO similar technical - . 
, education programs. Activitigs fonducted ang the year to accomplish 68 
. this type ‘of total articulation included: ; 


=. t, ae: 
One full-time professional person has been assigned to work in 
4 the area of articulation and coordination with Vocational “Edu- a 
rs cation and Technical Education., ,e6" @y ow, ‘ 


te 
> ope 
* 
* 


, A survey was conducted which, found that the admis€ions offices of .- a 
c ‘. all the Technical Education” Centers are EG to grant palvanicey 
gs " \ placement for students. : 


y “ 


: \The ‘Council has estab feted the reed ieee for r newedeay utiliza- 

tion Of the resources that. are at hand. Progress is being made through a 
the de e lopment of evening extension. programs in various communities, | ; 
pre-emp oymant training for new industry, and’ other contractual arrange- ; “ 
ments al owing for increased use ‘of existing resources and. facilities. ar. 


Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education,: and the State Depart- 

ment of Education Jointly Worked - ‘{o develop a guidance-oriented career 

program for students in grades 11. through 14. The primary objective of 

the joint careéreplanning program was ta aid students imthe selection re 

of a cafeer and to identify the appropriate education required. Through *  , ®-é 
‘an appropriation by the General Assembly of $147,000, ‘over 36,000 high a 
schol juniors were offered, and completed, ‘the career planning profile 

in 1973. The second, ayehe in 1974 involved 45,000 students; and was, ps 


t P " { 


The need for more career guidance is also pointed out. The State e i 4 . ‘ 
,\ 


Gane ee rr nr more 


uf 


: “9 
a . 
; ae ¢ 
er He . ee ee’ 
\ supported by ah appropriation of $177,000.. Evaluation of their 
total program /will be completed during 1974-75. , 
; = a 4 
Included among ‘this: y year’ s Council recommendations are: , , fa 
a 
That the necessary facilities to meet the State Boavd oF 3 
Education goal for vocational education continue to be ‘de- ; * 
veloped and maintained as a nigh priority in the budget ree 
quest; } 


That the use of F ‘Tegal advisor:’ committees and the effective use’ 
of /such committees be specifically endouraged, and recommend 
State Board initiate specific, observable action which 


hal 
a reflect this hide 
f- 


that the. Office of Vacatiiohal Education urgently initiate a 
“/system to obtain data on the number and percent of students in | 
/each class who have completed a vocational program to a satis- : 
These data: are not now readily available. a 

®, ba » 


/ factory level. 
‘ - 
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_ The State Advisory Council's Annual Report consists of two vol-° , | 
umes. Volume I present& an ‘overview of the Council's findings ané ~ - >. 
recommendations. ‘Volume II presents a-detailed analysis of the data 
discussed in Volume I. Explanations of jnethodo logy and fe tech- 
niques employed in tht$ year's evaluation are also discusséd in.V.olume 
Tt; ! | - 


The Council points out that during FY 1974, programs. administered ( , 
by ott ale of Vocational Education met less than fourteen percent of 
the, labo market needs for skilled personnel. It is projected, how- | 
ever, that pro rams administered by the Board of Vocational Education | ’ 
will meet twenty-two percent of the projected needs in FY 1975. The 
increase is primarily attributable to a thirty-three percent decrease 
in labor market donand, . = : 


“se 


As part of the Counel's efforts to obtain maximum input from as 


Sa people as possible regardyng needs, gbjectives, and priorities, — ‘ 
fourteen public meetings were Conducted throughout the state during ? 
_ September: The objective of the meétings was to provide a forum in 
the local community for citizens to express their concerns about édu- | 10 
cation. Comments raised during these feetings were relayed either to & 


the Division of Vocational Education (where they were within their author- *: 
ity to,act upon ghee local administrators. Issues jand concerns , 
raised during these meetings included: — te, 


That’ the State should spend more for training. programs that would - 
heep people in the State, rather than for ones which would train ‘ 
people for jobs in other states; 


That the State. should be training: more vocational teachers; . a .. 
The need for on-going programs or the Reservatjon as ‘opposed to 
the Department of Labor's temporary traihing programs; - 


The need for better career counseling for girls was requested. Its 
} was felt that currently mins ore being directed only to areas tra- 

ditionally open to women, and ‘areag where the pay is inadequate. «. 
That agricultural programs aa not being adequately promoted. 


The need for expagsion“of vocatiohal programs in the areas of 
“ forestry, (etecteenion assistants, retailing, and health: 


The*need for more "in-fhe-field’ training for'gyocati ona graduates 
to keep* their skills up-to-date; : ey eee all 


The need tg continue structuring programs: around industries' needs 
‘as opposed) to traditional curricula. ; 


+ ; 4 
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Recommendations resulted from these open meetings as well as 
surveys and questionnaires designed to ascertain public attitudes 
and concerns, and the responses of employers to vocationally trained = 

| employees. Among these recommendations were included that the Board 

, Of Vocational Education: take the following actions: - 4 


Adopt ,a policy and make the necsssary regulations to require. g 

all postsecondary. tua programs’ to have an’ annual craft- © , ‘ 
- committee review of the curriculum taught thereby. 
: Direct the Division to explore the means to.satisfactorily reme- 
»* dy vocational education students' deficiencies in basic computa- Re 
tional and communicative skills prior to their graduation.’ ; 


», és yi : x 
\ tice stones montes from the South Dakota Legislature for 
_ the Fiscal Year 1977 budget to’ increase their staff.and aetivi- 

. | ties enough for the Division of Vocational Education ‘to promote ' if 
and ,initiate prograps which will at Jeast double'the output of © 
trained graduates by FY 1979. ; ye 
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TENNESSEE 4 


The Tennessee State Advisory Council is concerned that the State 
planning process for vocational education will produce a State Plan 
which is both informative and useful to State and jlocal, vocational ed- 
/ucators, and not’a mere. compliance document. The Council urges that 
the State Plan be an organic instrument which assesses the needs of. 
both students and employers, and provides a basis for evaluation and 
«feedback. ile the Council recognizes that absolute accuracy of data 
Cis an impossible goal, it believes more effort in data collection, is 
necessary. More information on cost analysis and benefit analysis of 
various programs must be provided,’so that priorities may be intelli- 
gently set and funds efficiently afd effectively allocated. Identi- * 
fication and projection of disadvantaged and handicapped students’ must 
be more accurate. The needs of students must be balanced with the em- 
ployment opportunities of local communities. ~: 


The Council ‘urges that. the State Plan should be infused with a 
structure and priority emphasis‘which provide incentives to influence 
local programming decisions. The*present State Plan tends to follow 
local actions, rather than to influence them. The Council is greatly 
encouraged by the recent State-level, efforts to coordinate planning 
of pogtsecpndary ‘vocational educatioh programs. At the secondary, level, 
however, the Council believes inadequate attempts at coordination have 
been made. Specifically, the Council\believes it ‘is ebsential that 
the output of other manpower training agencies, such as CETA, 'appren- 
ticeship programs , and the military be considered in the deve opment of ° 
the State Plan.” The Advisory Council hopes to complete a study short- 
' ly on available technical training programs and the demand. for such 
programs in the State. Hopefully, this study will facilitate the co- 
ordination of programs, thus reducing the- duplication. 


Though the Council agrees that great strides ha¥® been made dur- 
ing the past year toward the goal of assuring the State a unijfied 


ee guidance program to'serve al] the students, and that the compentency- - 


' based certification program fer counselors hold great promise, the 

n¢il believes that much-work is still to be déne. Specifically, a 
better job placement and student follow-up program is needed. The 
Council supports the Comprehensive Vocational Education Act recently 
passed by the Tennessee Legislature, which provides for expansion of 
guidance personnel and guidance programs. The Council specifically 
recommends bap te of the additional guidance counselors under this 
act be given thé major responsibility for Se of an effective ~ 
placement ane follow-up program. ' 


ai 


Included in the Council's reconmendat ions for 1974 are: 


| 
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; Make the annual preparation of the State Plan a 
catalyst ‘for total planning; 


Improve the coordination of postsecondary vocation- 
al-technical education through the establishment of 
local coordinating committees; 


Improve the evaluation of vocational education pro- 
grams by initiating an annual statewide self-evalua- 
~ tion study. 
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TEXAS ® 
“* ' 
This year's Council evaluations and recommendations are basedron 
the completion of 16 mdjor studies, as well as the data accumulated 
from sayeral other partially completed studies and projects. These 
studies \have enabled the7Council to draw upon a wide range of compre- 
hensive \nformation in assessing the status of v ational education 
within the State. Included among these austen re 


Summary of 1974 Community Conferences: 


Sixteen Community Conferences involving almost 3,000 citizens 
were conducted by the Council for purposes of informing citi- 
aens of studies, proposals, and opportunities in vocational 
teducation, e well BS. to establish citizen input regarding | 
icitizen and} community needs. Commonalities between commun- 
_ities and mutual considerations and concerns included: 
Tae : ee 

+ creating more effective ways of providing relevant 

educational programs, experiences, and services to 

mee t the diverse needs and interests of all citizens; 


* 


ra 


\+ establishing more “effactive conimunication links heinaan 
_ the school, home, \and COIN EY: 


, The needs of special gr@ups. w were aie addressed as a. result of 
these community conferences.’ Some concerns expressed which” ~ 
, ‘related to the needs of the nang t capped. disadvantaged, and 
~ women included: 


ae designed for. the disadvantaged should embrace 
realtstic goals as they relate to educational experien- 

“ces and employment. If they can't come to the program, 
' Beh the program should go to them. 


rine was almost universal concern expressed that jobs 
and.preparation for jobs not be "sex- -stereotyped.. : 


An Analysis of Student Fol low-up Data for Administrative Decision- 
Making: perenne ernenerninea 


This study was based on a sampling of 778 students who completed ’ 
high school between May, 1968 and May, 1973. The study was an 
attempt to establish a viable follow-up process, for evaluating 

the products of public schools as a basis for modifying or re- © 
directing educational programs to better serve the needs of 
students and the economy. Major. findings from this study in- 
clude: ke ; 


: Toy 
oS 
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Former students who had taken vocational courses 
were ‘better satisfied with their jobs, and felt. 

that the school did a good job in preparing them 
for their jobs. 


Vocational students felt that the instructors had been. 
more effective in preparing them for job experiences. 


Vocational students felt that the quality for personal 
_ services was more effective when. compared to non-voca- 
tional students. 


Major recommendations resupting from this study include: 


More attention be directed at the vocational counseling 
of high school. students. 
Counselors consider working closely with faculty in dis- 
‘seminating information about ae a occupations. 


es 


An Employer’ s Look at Eeiucation: A study’ . 


Thisi study was conducted as a follow-up, to the Texas Education Pro- 
‘ject (TEPS) Study which was completed in 1973 ‘to assimilate the re- 
sponses from 5,063 students who left Texas public high schools ag 
graduates during. the 1963-64 and 1968-69 school year. ‘The TEPS . 
4 sought the views of former students regarding the education exper- 
jiences they received. This study attempts to determine’ the views 
employers hold regarding the education, skills, and attitudes they 
desire for different typgs of entry-level jobs, and how they feel 
about the quality of youfY people they are getting from the public 
schools. Med es : b 
Pe f ) ; ( 
A pilot run of the study was published by the Counc?) in May, 1974, 
Some a and. Significant findings of the pilot study includ- 


ed: \ 
- ® e ’ Y : 

| The greatest "deficiency" in young people coming: out of 

high school’". . . is their lack-of knowledge of the eco- 
nomics of day-to-day business operations." This lack of 
knowledge is reflected ‘in a young person's attitude toward 
job loyalty, efficiency, and profit. 

. The vast majority of employers believe that students should 
bé taught ". . . how to apply knowledge gained in a classroom . © 
or laboratory to real life situation." - : ; 
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Other studies conducted by the Council for this year' Ss sintuntties 


; ‘ ; : 
*- State and Federal (aide “Ren latins Employment of Minors ‘ 
* view and Evaluation of the Supply/Demand Information System . 
* valuation of Coordinated Vocational Academic Education (CVAE) 
{* $tate Apprenticeship and Training Advisory Committee Activities 
* Occupational Education in Texas: An Ethnic Comparison 
* Articulation Between secondary and Postsecondary Occupational Education , * 
Programs 
_ **- Redirection of Vocational Agricul ture and Vocational Honenaktina Programs 


Council: recommendations resulting from an assessment of information 
‘gathered from these Studies included: . 

The employment of guidance and instructional personnel that share 

-the cultural distinctions of ethnic minorities of the community; 


That vocational offerings be made available, based upon the -needs 
of the individual student, and not based upon the age and/or grade a 
level of the student; P - Ps 


That action be ake to dorpiete the develunient of a student ; 76 
follow-up system for local planning and management: needs, as well 
as the needs of State planners and managers; that the development od 
of Jthe system be a coordinated effort, involving interested ard 

involved groups from throughout the State.  e 


The'Annual Report also includes a complete, charted summary of the 
Advisory Council Recopmendations from 1970 to 1974, with.the PERPOUREE by: 
the State Board of Education and Staff. 


UTAH 


The Utah State Advisory Council praises the great growth in ; 
vocational education: programs in Utah, and the State's continued 
commitment to excellent programming. The monies for vocational ed- 

' ucation at the State level have increased nearly fivefold in the last 

_ five years. The Counc}] is pleased to note that the State provision - 
which required State money earmarked for vocational]. education to be 
used to "help finance added instructional costs of vocatiqhal programs" 
has assured that State monies have supplemented, not supplanted, local 

.monies in vocatignal education. The Council is concerned...that., this 
provision has been deleted from the 1974-Utah Vocational’ Education Act, 
but recognizes that the impact of its deletion cannot yet» be judged. 


, The Council sal aise concerned that, at the postsecondary level, 
f the se el monies available for vocational education have not been 
properly utilized. The Federal funds are considered "dedicated cred- 
it" and thus often replace local monies, rather thap.increasing them. 
> ~The, counett recommends that Federal monies not be available until 
after the budgets of these institutions: havé been determined. The 
Council also notes that secondary schools provide two dollars ,for every : 
one dollar of. supplemental money earmarked for vocational edlication. at 
To make better use of Federal monies, the Council recommends that. Fed- : 
eral. funds be, distributed on an, 85 - 15 or.75'- 25 percent | basis, with 
- the larger percent going to secondary schools, and the smaller percent 
to postsecondary schools,. rather than on the current 50 - 50 basis. 


2 


The Council believes that postsecondary institutions’ in Utah ‘ 
must develop more flexibility and better relate thetr course offerings 
~ with employment opportunities. While a one-to-one relationship is not 
expected, more effort in this area is needed. ‘The ecent development 
a yw. of local planning documents using current ial esl needs as a basis for 
program approval, and,the 1202 Commigsion Master Planning Committee rec- 
ommendations address this problem, and the Council is hopeful it wil? be 
resolved. a 


The Council enthusiastically supports the Skill Centers located in 
Ogden and Salt Lake. The open-entry-open-exit concept practiced at these 
schools allows students who have dropped out of regulaf school -programs 
to learn; a vocational skill. The C duncil notes that the Skill Centers 
have been particularly successful” in.working with the disadvantaged. The 
placement rate at the Skill Cestters is 80 percent. The problem of a re- 
volving fund from which to pay ‘operating expenses remains. The Council : 
recommends that Federal monies be used to provide for interim financing 
of vocational programs at ‘the Centers... j . 


* The 1973 State Plan did not give strong emphasis to helping students 
- become successfully placed in jobs. There was .no expansion of placement 


€ 
. 
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personnel at the secondary level during that school year. The Council 

is pleased that the 1974-1975 State Plan has a goal ". . . to provide 

vocational counseling and'placement service to secondary students" and 

". . 2 to expand the number of placement personnel and continue coun- 

seling in all secondary schools." ‘The Council also applauds the use of 

“State funds to support exemplary programs in job placement ina Sa 
lected school districts during FY. 1975. 


The done is also pleased to note that increasing numbers of 
school districts are taking steps to assure that high school students 
obtain a marketable-skill by the time they leave high school, and en-' 
courages continued emphasis upon career development at the secondary ' 
level. ‘ 

} . | | | | { 


_VERMONT 


» The Vermont Advisory Council for Vocational-Technical Education 
chose for its 1974 Annual Report to review previous recommendations ‘ 
yelating to guidance and counseling programs in the State of Vermont. : 
An intensive, eighteen-month study resulted in the following conclu- 
sions: 


Although the Advisory Council applauds the State Deparmtne of 

Education for recognizing the need for area vocational guid- ee ¢ 

ance coordinators, and for financially supporting thesé positions ‘ 

throughout the State, the Council found that there remains a 

need for a clear, concise gen relative to and descriptive . 

‘i K-12 guidante services. Some activities, ‘such a$ the Vermont Me 
’ ' Guidelines for’ Guidance Services, have provided progresss i 

Sa ’ his area, but the Council believes that no clear advancement 

Drea as taken place, despite similar Council recommendations in 1970! _- * 

‘ "and 1971. : ro 


e 


=f The Council el ther that job placement and student follow-up ; 
‘' programs’ be an integral part of school-guidance programs: The ' 
1 ! _ ‘State Department of Education support of a pilot job placement | — WY 
: program and requirements that local districts file a follow-up 
"g report of vocational education programs. are commended by the -t 
Advisory \Counci}. . However, the Advisory Council urges that the . ay 
' development of job placement, and ae a a programs be 
placed on a higher priority thrdughout the State. - 


The Council encourages the coordination between Area Vocational 
Centers and Sending Schools, both as a means for comprehensive 
_ State planning of vocational programs, and for improving in- 

° formal vocational guidance performed by Sending Schodl teachers. 
Specifically, the Council recommends that all secondary schools 
be required to submit a vocational education plan and annual 
report, which would be cable to those of Area Vocational 
Centers; and the development of in-service courses for non-voca- " 
tional teachers, to acquaint them with the programs and.services : \ 
of Area Vocational Centers. 48 38 a , 

, a \ : = ) : 
. The Council supports ri, serdar of career educatiort programs f 
' jn Vermont schools, but hotes that in FY 1974,almost a1] funding, l. 

(98 percent) for such programs came from vocational education ~ 
monies. The Council does not beliéve that career education a 
should be developed at/ the ip ag of vocational education, and 

urges increased 5 from a1] levéls and subject areas of 

State educaga on programs. 


1 : >) 
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The study of previous recommendations revealed to the State 
Advisory Council that its recommendations\have resulted in 
little action by the Vermont State Department of Education. 
. Further,«the method of reporting actions by, the Department 
does not enable evaluation to determine if improved services 
resulted. . ans 


Therefores the: Council suggests that Council recommendations 
be responded to by the State Board of Education, with explicit 
policy direction td the Department of Education, and that the 


\. Department of Education should indicate pdsitjve action in 


the State Plan, with results reported on in the State annual 


report. : “ 
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In evaluating ‘the State Plan, the State Advisory Counci] acknow- : 


ledges the validity of mission and commends the ongoing goals. The 
* Council sugges#S, however, that goal statements in the following areas 
of vocational | ducation would strengthen the State Plan: 


¥ feublic Information 
f Establishment of Local Advisory Councils scdabatetui 
Procedures for Planning Programs of Vocational Education 

The couneth assess@s the goals as a reasonable reflection of student 
needs, yet a gap between State goals and the implementation of the goals 
in the-classroom is attributed to the large number of students, espe- 
cially in secondary schools; who would benefit from vocational courses 
but are not enrolled in them. 

The Council feels that the Division of Vocational Education collects 
and analyzes all available data coricerning manpower needs, job opportun- 
ities, and employer needs in the State. There are good working relation- 
ships between the Bivision of Vocational Educatoin, the Virginia Employ- 
ment Commission, the Division of cn Planning and Community Affairs, 
the Division of Industrial Development, and other State agencies in- 
volved with manpower and training. The Council identifies only one data 
related problem -- taking data, gathered from these diverse sources, and 
molding this “data into an over-all picture of the State’ $ manpower needs, 


job opportunities, and employer Heed A frequent lack of data compati- 
bility often creates problems, * . i : 
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v. > *. 
A special plan for the coordination of training opportunities, 
which became effective July 1, 1974, calls for the establishment,of a 


State Coordinating Committee, to which local Coordinating Committees wil] 


report. This coordinating system will be’ involved in implementing coord- — 


-ination of Adult Basic, General, and Continuing Technical. and Vocational 


Edacat ton, without uNneCEBEATY duplicatio courses and programs. 
Aevubanne ‘of job viseeient for graduates for secondary schools is 

a problemi; since these schools do not have an organized placement service 

directorsassigned, or budgets allocated. Community.colleges, however, do 


‘have well- organized placement services, and consider placement to be one 


of their major responsibilities. The Council urges all secondary schools 


‘and community colleges to provide strong Piccenens Services for its ath 


dents. 


Council ‘necommendabinns are made With siiguasttons for Taplenentaeton 
activities. 


Included among these recommendations are: 
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education. 


industrial arts, health occupatfon education, trades and indust- 
rial education, and agricultural education. rategies for 


meeting vocational education teacher shortage are listed in an- 
appendix of the report. 


Utilization of Vocational Education Facijities: 


The Advisory Council has made the recommendation to the State 
. Board of Education that the Division of Vocational Education 
build into its Vocational Education Management Information Sys- 
tem (VEMIS) a component that would provide up-to-date informa- 
tion on the availability and utilization of vocational education 
facilities,and equipment in the Vocational-Technical Centers and 
the comprehensive high-schoels. The same recommendation was di-* 
rected to the State Board fr Contuntty Colleges. 


Placement ‘Services: 


The ‘Advisory Council notes the success of .pilot projects in-this 
area, such as the Student Job Placement Service Project ‘that the - 
Divisdon of Vocational Education is presently conducting in coop- 
eration with nine local school syStems under the Part D Section. 
of, the Vocational Education Act. The Council recommends to the 
State Board that the placement and follow-up services provided 


for in these pilot projects be extended to all secondary schools 
operating a vocational program. 


Guidance and CounseTing: ey so 


The: recommendations made in last year's Annual Report are repeated 
| because of the Council's commitment to the improvement of vocation- . 


“al guidance and counseling in the State's public schools. These 
bie gt are: ; 


Yhe officials responsible for guidance and counseling | 
' ‘services at the local and State levefs should embark on 
, ” an immediate campaign designed to up-grade the vocational 


knowledge and guidance competencies of currently employed 
counselors, and - 


Counselor certification should be revised to ensure that 
school counselors: are appropriately prepared in vocational 


counseling. P : 


i OE BR . 2h 


Critical shortages of teachers exist’ in the fields of , 
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WASHINGTON 


‘ * The Washington State Advisory Beet yensantees, ‘hed great improvement . * 
has been made in the state planning proces vocational education and welcomes 
the careful consideration of. Advisory Council recommendations by the State ° 
- Coordinating Council in the development of the ‘State Plan. However, the ; 
Council betteves that priority should be given to ‘the development of a truly * 
‘comprehensive Plan. To date, the planning efforts have ‘been oriented to the 
federal requirements. The Advisory Council would like to see the development . ‘ 
of a long-range Plan for vocational education that is produced without reference 
to the federal requirements and that is based upan needs assessment. , The 
Advisory Council would also like to see the vocational training plans of 
Manpower-CETA included in the State Plan for vgtational education. and 
‘* cgordination between the State Coordinating Council and CETA in planning 
vocational programs. Currently, the Coordinating Council réviews’ manpower and: 
CETA vocational programs for comp] jgnce with ‘the State Plan and for unnecessary 
duplication only. -Differing planning requirements and deadlines imposed by 
the several federal agencies involved, indicate that complete coordination 
ycannot occur until these problems are resolvéd at the federal level. 


s The key problem in Washington remains an ineffective organizational, 
structure to manage the state's vocational programs. }The lack, of: adequate : ; 
state coordination results in duplicate programs and services.:° As~av ices Sah 
result, at the state level, articulation and coordination artong secondary , ; 
_ postsecondary and adult education agencies suffer. At thelocal level, though 83 
many excellent examples of coordination exist, there is no uniform articulation. 
The Advisory Council urges the Coordinating Council to seek full. accountability 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State Board for Community 

. ColTege Education by the i tation of an audit and evaluation model. 

It further recommends t the Coordinating Council review programs for | 
disadvantaged and handicapped persons to avoid unnecessary duplication and: ‘ c 
‘to assess their effectiveness..’ eS 


Great strides have been made in the planning and development of a. 2 
central management information system. However, the implementation of such 2 
a system is a long way off. The Council believes top priority should be ° 
given to the development and implementation of this system.- The forecasting 
of employment opportunities and the utilization of such data in state planning 
has improved a great deal. The need still remains for improved student 
follow-up reporting and the installation of a uniform system which includes 
employer feedback. The major barrier to the inplenentatien, of such a system 
is the substantial cost involyed. 

. 

Counseling and guitanee models have been developed by the Coordinating 

Council- and the implementation of program standards for counseling and 
lacement should serve as a basis to evaluate career counseling and quidance. 
here has been no study of counspling effectiveness in Washington. The 

‘proposed standards may enable suth analysis. * i 
I. 33 . ‘ ’ 


The Council notes that a three-day-career education workshop and the 
Project WAVE [What About Vocational Education] seminars sponsored by the . 
Coordinating Council in 1974 have done a great deal to stimulate interest in 
and provide direction to the state's career education effort. The Advisory 
Council is, however, disappointed that no state education board has formally 
adopted either a definition or a policy statement on career ‘education. 


‘Anong the Advisory Council recommendations for this year are: 


” * That the legislature create a State Board for Vocational Education as 
. recommended by the Advisory Gouncil in its fourth report. ‘ 


That the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education place top. 
priority on the deyelopment- of a cgntral ized el information - 

- System. - 7 

That the Coordinat r Council for Occupational Education place high 
priority on the assessment of people needs. - 


* 
+ 
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: WEST VIRGINIA ' Pa 


One of the havteony Council's major criteria for measuring. the 
effectiveness of vocational programs is job placement. It ‘is encour- 
aging, in this regard, that a growing number of educational institu- 
tions in the. State are taking the ial SL for assuming the job 
placement’ of their graduates. ' 


— "in assessing the effectiveness with witch the Yeople and shat 


‘needs are being met, the Council notes the difficulty in getting ade- 
‘quate manpower needs data for planning purposes, Despite this diffi- 
——eulty, the Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education has 


developed an effective wgarking relationship with the Department. of 
Employment Security and the West Virginia Department of Commerce. An 

example of this productive inter-agency working relationship is the 

Area Vocational Program, designed to ‘coordinate the training efforts 
aerial to provide skilled workers for new and expanding industries 
n the. State. 


> 
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The Council points out that the present Bureau budget cannot 
facilitate the numbers of students identified as disadvantaged or 
handicapped. The numbers of enrollees in special occupational pro- 


- grams and regular programs for the handicapped in no way approximates 

the over-all goal for secondary handicapped students set forth in — 
the 1974 State Plan. P£éSsible enlistment of financial support through 

.» the West Virginia Legisjature. for, funds to underwrite existing and ex- 
| panding programs for these is being considered. 


\t 
Council: recommendations for this year tnclade: © 
A Statewide Curriculum Center to serve as a resource facility 
for West Virginia and surrounding states; possible funding op- 
portunities for such a’center through the Appalachian Regional 
Commi gsion was suggested. Sieg 
A dramatic. strengthening in the: utilization of local advisary 
Councils to facilitate the community involvement ‘necessary for. 
us vocational programs. 
Vota 


% ) 
tional: exploration for ninth and tenth-gra@fe student$ which 
would provide continued development of exp lors RETR OGHE:: 
for these students. 
Deveiopment: of a. comprehensive in-service program utilizing 
appropriate State and local agencies to show local advisory 


council members and local industries how to better utilize 
their expanded cooperative education programs. 
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_ The Wisconsin State Advisory eoanctt commends the State Board 
, of Vocational-Technical and Adult Education on its administration of 
vocational education in the State. It takes particular note of the 
fact that the use of ‘Federal funds has stimulated increased 4] locd- 
_ tions of State and local] monies for vocational éducation. _ The Council 
- ‘fs concerned, however, that the lack of Congressional appropriations 
. ' planning acts as a restraint on program growth, The Council continues 
to recommend that State categorical funding for vocational education 
be initiated to"aMeviate this problem. The Council i$ encouraged by 
State aid. State Superintendent of Public Instruction's call for such 
tate 


The Council. te the State Board for - its continued commitment 
to programs for the disadvantaged: and handicapped students, and recdg- 
nizes that’ Federal set-asides, which have been fully utilized, ‘have 
stimulated efforts in this area. The Council is concerned, however, 
that a great program need exists than what is supported with Federal 
funds. One obstacle to further development of programs.is the reluc- 

_ tance on the part of local pducation agencies to use the Federal set- 
- asides because of their short-term nature. ee believes that 
State set-asides for programs for the disady, ged and handicapped 

would assist the catalytic effect- " the Federal monies. . 


: The Council is pleased that it ‘has been incorporated into the 
+ State planning of.vocational education, but is concerned that the 
_ State Plan has fallen into disrepute among some vocational educators. 
The Council continues to urge that the development of. the State Plan 
be seen as a, tool for evaluating and assessing the needs of vocational 
. @ducation programs, and not as a mere academic exercise resulting in a 
\ compliance document. 


. 


(©) The Counci] believes that the development of an accurate informa- 

, tion and data collection system is essential to effective State plan- 
ning: It encourages the implementation of the Management Information 
System currently being designed, and is hopeful it will be in place 

- soon. The Council notes that ee in planning and programming 
-among thé: various State and Jocal gencies in manpower training programs 
has beem exemplary in the past, and expects such cooperation to contin~ 
ue under CETA. 


- « ‘The concept of student placement has been high on the list of 
+ priorities of the Advisory Council, and the Council is encouraged by 
the State commitment to this concept. The Council also supports the 
‘State commitment to the development of a comprehensive out-reach program 
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WYOMING 


4 
The State Advisory Council reports Five Years of Progress in 
this year's annual. report, to reflect the continuous growth of voca- 
tional education in the State of Wyoming. Presently, 60 percent of- 
Wyoming's: high school students are enrolled, Uy at least three occu- 


} 


, pao programs, \ : 


The Council particularly noted the need to provide programs 
es disadvantaged and handicapped students, and acknowledge the lack 
a trotinene gute programs for these groups in many schools. While en- 
ment gains have been significant in serving the disadvantaged, 
Bde are still many schools without programs that meet ‘fe needs of 
tie RASTER Dea 


Because’ of the need for an .occupational information ene 
system, the Council encourages the collection of individual informa-- 
tion on all students enrolled in occupational education. Such a sys- 
tem should be incorporated into the State Department of Education 
Management Information Services Unit, which would, provide up-to-date 
data about occupational education program enrol Iments.. 


h 


Included in this year's recommendations were: 


That during FY 1975 the State Department of Education and the 
Office of Occupational Education continue to further develop, ~ 
implement, and evaluate the GONPENERE TE Secupee tina Educa- 
tion ran neatgn -- ys 

+ K-6 ‘ attitude development toward the world of work 

+ 7-8 +: career orientation 

+ 9-10 + career. exploration 

+ 11-12 : and community :college career oreparatton®and 


COnEING Ag education 5 


That the State Board, throu 
provide leadership and assi 
and implementing occupational education. programs that meet the ~ 
needs of disadvantaged and handicapped students ; a 


retrieval system; 
h the State Department of Education, 


That the State Department of Education encourage ee schools 


and community colleges to accept responsibility in job placement 


follow-up studies and continuing education of students. 


The Council reviewed the research and exemplary programs presently 


‘being conducted through Part C and Part D funds. 
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That the State Depar it of Education incorporate into the Man- - 
agement Information Services Unit the occupational information : 


tance to local schools in developing 


iw Aw, 8 e. 
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by the postsecondary vocational institutions, and particularly 
praises the coordination and cooperation of a ‘number of schools 


with prisons located within Wisconsin, 


Among the Council' s recommendations for the eberent year are: , 


Congress take the necessary action to ensure fiscal . 
appropriations be made in time to encourage sound 
planning and wise expenditure, 


Efforts be exerted in the development af a State plan-_ 
ning process which ensures the widest possible contri-— 
bution from educators on all levéls, and that the 
State Plan is a viable management tethnique for pro- 
gram operation; 


That al] schools, both on the secondary and the post- 
‘ secondary levels, take responsibility. in cooperation ° 
with other agencies for job placement of students. 


. 
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